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PLAYING THE PROFESSOR. | 


We summon to our presence the many correspond- 
ents who have signified an interest in these papers, 
many of whom have sent criticisms, enquiries, 
or interesting facts. That eminent man AGassiz is 


* sick, and there is nobody to take his place. May 


the Good Spirit that presides over nature send all 
blessings on him, to give him back again ere long to 
health and work! But, in his absence, we shall 
imagine ourselves in his place. We are nearly as 
plump, as good natured, as merry, though a shade 
homelier. We have all the qualifications for his place 
except his knowledge, and his capacity of getting 
knowledge. These are not necessarily required for a 
professorship. Provided the questions are not too 
hard, this need create no difficulty. If the river is 
shallow, short legs are as good for wading as long 
ones. And so, if our correspondents wish us suc- 
cess in our character of professor they must not go 
too deep. If they do, we shall look mysterious, and 
talk metaphysics. 

A clerical correspondent shall come first : 

“Should you succeed in gaining audience on this 
theme with bird, rabbit or worm, please say that you 
know of a preacher up the Hudson who also cries 
“peace, peace’ to the ‘vindictive swarm; and if 

ou enter into treaty insert my name in italics. I 
eartily promise to hurt no denizen of forest, field or 
stream ; of air, earth or vegetable, if they will only 
make me welcome and not act as though I were a wolf 
oracondor, The squirrels may store nuts in my wood- 
e chamber; the partridges may build nests in my 
hat ; ‘the fish may swim into my net, and small rent 
will I charge any of them.” 

This is all very well for midwinter, and a virtuous 
mood! But fish or bird would do well not to trust 
you teo implicitly. Ministers are implacable fisher- 
men, since the days when their prototypes were 
called from the sea of Gallilee, and there is a con- 
stant tendency in their class to revert to the apos- 
tolic occupation. Can you see a snake without a 
thrillof destructiveness? Can you see a flock of 
ducks flying low, almost raking your chimney, and 
hot wish you had a gun in your hand? Could you 
ston a rock near New Bedford and see men haul- 
ng in bass—twenty pounders—and not “take a 
throw ” Could you, on a moonlight night, see a 
neighbor's cat sitting on a fence, and not inwardly 
regret that youhad nostonein your hand? Human 
nature is weak! Even we backslide. Last summer, 
nding forth, we saw a cat on the wall as fast asleep 
as if she were in church. It was a white cat. 
Suddenly she disappeared—so suddenly that we 
td only a white tail, for a second, in the air. 
ac td boys behind us had plumpt a duck 
What India-rubber finger-slin at her. 
rAd ere in all this to provoke laughter ? But 
ts you not have laughed ¢ There is a good deal 

“man nature left in ministers; Men need to be 


four times converted: once for themselves, once for 
their fellow men, once for the animal kingdom, and 
once more to bind all their humanity together. 


E. H. K., Zanesville, Ohio, says that in that region | 


“Chipmonk and woodchuck are not convertible 
terms.” Who said they were? Neither are they 
anywhere. He adds, “ Neither do the latter (wood- 
chucks) run into holes in stone walls, nor wiggle their 
tails in so doing.” 

In a region where there are no stone walls, we 
think it quite likely that they do not run into them. 
And as to wiggling the tail, if they do not, it cer- 
tainly is not for want of tail, which averages about 
six inches in length» We did not speak at random 
when we said that marmots run into walls. Sitting 
one pleasant morning on a favorite old stone wall, 
our musings were interrupted by a sound between a 
grunt and a bark. Looking around we saw nothing. 
In a short time it was repeated, with impatience and 
some anger. We now looked about more narrowly, 
and right below our feet, in a well-worn opening 
among the stones of the wall which had been bulged 
out by the frosts, we saw just the head of a wood- 
chuck, who evidently wanted to come out, and did 
not dare to doit. We moved away to a little dis- 
tance, and hid so that we could watch. After a lit- 
tle his nose peered above the stones, and was drawn 
back again. In a moment his head came up, and he 
peered around to sce if the coast was clear, and then, 
with great celerity, he emptied the hole of himself 
and scuttled down the hill. The residue of E. H. K.’s 
letter we append : 

** Being ignorant of the eastern forests, and supposing 
it possible that our fauna may differ from yours in a 
degree, I would state that we have in Ohio a variety of 
squirrels. The largest, and now somewhat rare, is the 


fox squirrel, whose color is indicated by its name. I 
abstain from giving the scientific names of these prett 


‘animals for two reasons: I do not know them, and it 


would be ungenerous to attempt to steal your thunder, 
as the Latin nomenclature seems to be one of your 
strong points. 

The fox squirrel seems to be giving way before the 
grey, and the same may be said of the dlack. The 
latter is about the size of its rival, the grey, but is 
not so common. I have shot but one of them for some 
time past, and then I was not the first that had had a 
lick at it, for the off fore paw had been shot away 
and the stumpcompletely healed up. Even then it was 
extremely nimble, though not so sure of its hold on 
alighting. It was very muscular and plump. I would 
not have disturbed it had I known it was a cripple. 

The grey squirrel is very familiar. The next in the 
list is the red squirrel, or chickeree. This is not over 


‘one-third of the weight of the grey and is very common. 


They sometimes are quite destructive on corn, digging 
up the grain as soon as it is planted. They do not 
waste their time digging at random, but their fine senses 
direct them to the hills and they go straight for the 
grain. One neighbor of mine piled up 218 of these 
little fellows during one spring, on the side of a field 
adjacent to his woods. ‘They are about as good eating 
as the grey, but a prejudice is entertained against them, 
and they are usually left on the ground for prowling 
animals, tbe flies, and the ants. While very bright and 
lively, like all of their congeners, they have not the 
peculiar touch-and-go motion of the ground squirrel 
which may be considered number five in the list, and 
has been referred to above. The red squirrel is said to 
be crowding out the grey ; on the Darwinian principle 
I suppose. 

For e and beauty commend me to the flying 
squirrel. These little fellows live in bappy families in 
holes of trees or high stubs. When their home is 
attacked the blows rouse them from their downy beds, 
but they wait till the tree falls, and as it topples over 
they abandon it, skimming away in the direction of the 
nearest trees. They are often caught and kept as pets, 
but do not thrive as well as when they are their own 
caterers. 

Please write me down as one who bids you God-speea 
in your endeavor to elucidate His works. If any think 
such out of place in a religious paper, let him take off 
his hat, read the 104th Psalm and go his way a wiser 
and a better man.” 

Wuo can AnsweER? A Brooklyn correspondent 
asks : 

‘*TDo snakes sing? About my father’s house in the 
Connecticut valley we often hear in the summer days a 
sharp, shrill cry that my father has tried in vain for 
seventy-five years to trace. He says Ais father used to 
say it was made by a snake, but he doesn’t know if he 
had any proof. Once, years ago, a member of the 
family after hearing the cry found a snake with its 
head erect and its mouth open, but somehow this tes- 
timony has never been taken as conclusive. 

If you have any knowledge or observation on the 
subject you would remove a great weight from the 
by making it public. 

N. B. It isn’t a locust, nor a cricket, nor a katy-did, 
nor a tree toad.”’ 


We have never heard a snake sing—nor can we 
find any one that has. We have looked through 
our library and all the snakes in books are silent. 
If they can sing, and wish to do it, we know of no 
reason why they should not sing as well as mice. 
And that mice sing we have evidence in a letter be- 
fore us from Kingston, N. Y. : 


“T have a singing mouse I would like to sell reason- 


ably as a scientific curiosity; can you inform me 
where to dispose of him? Where is Agassiz? Please 
inform.” 

A busy man, up to his ears in the great Northern 
Pacific Railroad scheme, finds time to send a cheery 
word : 

“ Chipmonks! Come up higher, my friend—come up 
where you can see my beaver—my tame beaver. I 
found him in Pallisier while I was rummaging the trail 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Come up, my friend, 
from Chipmonkville to Fort Union, and study my 
beaver, the handsomest example I ever have seen of the 
ruling necessity to obey one’s organization. 

In his ‘ solitary rambles and adventures cf a hunter 
in the prairies,” Pallisier says of a tame beaver kept at 
Fort Union: ‘This animal. notwithstanding all the 
comforts of his abode in the Fort, every now and then 
took a building mania into his head—used to cut and 
collect wood most indefatigably. On one occasion 
when he could not find wood enough for his purpose, he 
was discovered cutting up the legs of one of the chairs 
into logs. During these periods of working he used to 
sharpen his teeth from time to time.’ ” 

How did he sharpen his teeth? The beaver, the 
woodchuck, and the otter make charming pets. 
When tamed they become exceedingly attached to 
their owner. A gentleman informed us that he had 
a tame marmot (woodchuck) that through the 
summer lived about the house without constraint, 
sleeping out of doors o’ nights. Early in the morn- 
ing it would paw at the door, refusing to feed until 
it had been caressed. It manifested extravagant joy 
in the most grotesque ways, as soon as the door was 
opened, and its master came forth. As soon as he 
had been sufficiently petted, he made off to the fields 
for his clover breakfast. When the leaves fell in 
autumn, he would disappear, and his burrow was 
never found. But the next spring, when the leaves 
came, came likewise Sir Marmot, the same grateful, 
merry and clumsy thing as ever. 

The Professor of Natural History here closes his 
prelection, lays aside his spectacles, and dismisses 
his audience, with the hope that so many facts, 
amendments, and criticisms in natural history may 
be sent in as shall oblige him, ere long, to assemble 
his audience once more, and play the professor over 


again. 


BY FANNY M. BARTON, 
+> 


“ WILLIE, come back ; everything will be forgiven. Mother is 
heart-broken.”’ 


I was sitting in my room at the —— House, glanc- 
ing over a New York paper, when, under the head 


of “ Personal,” I saw the above advertisement. 


My heart started with a great throb, for there, 
close beside me, lay my own W1.18, hushed to the 
sweet, innocent slumber of babyhood. How I pitied 
that other mother as I leaned over my sleeping 
baby, my soft, warm, rosy, dimpled darling! _ 

My Wie was fresh and pure. His moist tan- 
gied curls were sacred from the dust of the world. 
His clear, white forehead was unstained as God had 
made it. His baby mouth was clean of. falsehood, 
and fragrant with love’s daily kisses, 

There was the little warm, naked foot that had 
never learned to walk; the soft, helpless hand shut 
tight as if to hold some parting gift from heaven; 
the dainty, tender body, nestled in its wrappings 
like a “nested birdling ;” and within was the child- 
soul already awaking to eager, restless life, already 
looking out with wondering gaze from those wide 
blue eyes. 

No wonder “ WILLIE’s” mother was “ heart-bro- 
ken,” for her wandering boy had once been just 
such a soft, white, sinless baby as. mine. But had 
he not been more “sinned against than sinning ?” 
Did no self-reproach mingle with the mother’s grief ? 
When the young, unknowing soul took its first 
draught of life, was there no poison in the cup? 
Did its first earnest outlook find a response in wise 
and watchful eyes? Were the first yearnings of the 
passionate heart soothed and directed in the shelter 
ofa mother’sarms? Were the long, long days filled 
up by devices to employ his restless hands and feet ? 
Were all the words that fell upon his quick ear 
pure, and gentle, and true? When those soft, rosy 
feet became firm and strong, and strode proudly 
down the street, did a beautiful, loving home stand 
between him and temptation, and win him back to 
its true, sweet joys? Was the parlor with its bright 
carpet, its handsome furniture, its pictures, and 


tasteful- trifles, for “Wiu.1e?” Was the music 
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sometimes selected to suit his taste, and did many 
a hearty, genuine boy-book find its way into his 
hands? 

Perhaps “ W1Li1e’s” mother thought more about 
the lovely, delicate shrine than of the sacred fire 
within ; more about the brave, bright, flashing eyes 
than of the soul that lay hid under their veined and 
tinted lids. Perhaps she fashioned dainty garments 
to cover the chubby limbs, and left “ Wurm” to 
take his lessons from a coarse and ignorant nurse. 
While she tucked and embroidered his little dresses, 
he pined and fretted, and grew ill-natured, and then 
was punished by his nervous mother for a naughty 
“baby who did not deserve to be loved any more,” 
She had not time to get him paper to cut, or blocks 
for houses, or paper and pencil for pictures, and so 
he worked mischief instead, and was sent to bed, 
tired and grieved, without his good-night kiss, to 
sob himself to sleep. Thus his sunny temper was 
soured, his young heart chilled, his mother’s influ- 
ence lessened, and all the barriers weakened that 
were to keep his straying feet in the right way. 

Perhaps when he rushed in from school, flushed 
with the triumph of some success, eager to tell 
mother and sisters that he was at the head of his 
class, or to show them some hard-earned prize, he 
was scolded for coming on the carpet with his mud- 
dy boots, and called a dirty, careless boy. Perhaps 
after that he cared less about being marked “ per~ 
fect,” and spent more time than ever playing mar- 
bles with boys, who, if they did swear and tell 
lies, were good-natured, and didn’t scold him. 

If Wriute’s mother has ever been aught but ten- 
der, watchful, patient, wise, sympathetic, I do not 
wonder that she is “heartbroken.” She can well 
forgive all, and call back her boy that she may 
make amends for the past. 

But “ Wro.rs” can never be a baby again. The 
innocent soul has spots of sin upon it. The eyes 
are no longer fearless and bright; the lips have 
coarsened and hardened. mother has 
no longer a soft, clinging, plastic child. 

If her hand has been unskillful and careless, she 
may repent with bitter tears; but she can never go 
back and do over the work that God set her to do, 
when he gave her the angel she called “ Wri.” 


PETER’S ORDINATION. 


BY CHAS, W. JENKINS. 
It was a simple ceremony, in fact so very simple 
that it could not be called a ceremony except for its 
singular impressiveness. It lacked all pomp and 
circumstance; it was not pre-announced; it em- 
braced no form known to ancient or modern usage. 


‘It had not the air of a public and memorable event, 


but of an ordinary after-dinner conversation—and 
it would have been ordinary but for the earnestness 
of the souls engaged in it, and for the far-reaching 
consequences of which it was the germ. 
The surroundings were not of cathedral arches, 
mosaic altars, gilded symbols, and richly robed con- 
gregations, On the contrary, there was no building 
but the broad dome of heaven; no altar but a fire 
of coals; no symbols but the fragments of a repast , 
no spectators but ill-clad fishermen fresh from their 
toils on the sea. Nor did a mitred bishop lift up 
holy hands to confer spiritual powers. He who 
presided wore no insignia but those of suffering. 
On his hand was no ring, but in his hands was the 
print of the nails. Over his garment neither stole 
nor ehasuble, but under his garment the mark of a 
spear. He who stood before him was not a college- 
bred licentiate whose acceptable preaching had 
marked him as a suitable candidate for the pastoral 
office, but an unlearned and ignorant man, whose 
tastes were vulgar, whose employments were menial, 
whose impulses were reckless, and whose last public 
exposition had been replete with lies and profanity. 
Yet there was not wanting ecclesiastical authority 
on the one side nor spiritual capacity on the other. 
Beneath that simple Jewish garb were the very 
flesh and bones of the glorified body of Jesus Christ, 
the Anointed One, the King of Israel, the Head of 
the Church, the Son of God and Man risen from the 
dead. Beneath that fisher’s coat still wet from the 
impatient plunge to meet the Lord, beat the heart 
of a man to whom had been promised the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, upon whom, in common 
with apostles and proyhets, was to be built a holy 
temple for the habitation of God through the Spirit. 
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In accordance with this absence of forms and with 
this presence of realities, the examination was sim- 
ple, brief, and thorough. “~ ~—not PETER, 
this time; it was not to be assumed now that the 
renegade disciple was a rock ; but he was addressed 
with the unusual emphasis of his surname—* Son of 
Jomas.” The question which followed was not a 


to catch the corners of a creed ; nor a net spread to 
ahut within narrow bounds the plans and policy of 
one who was to bea fisher of men. It was a firm 
bat gentle hand placed upon his heart to see how it 
beat. “Lovest thou me?” It touched the only 
spot that could tell aught of character, and it rested 
there long enough to learn all; to find impulse sec- 


oaded by will and reduplicated by affeetion. It 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


instead of civilizing the subject race. While we 
hold, then, that individual Indians may be, in some 
instances, completely civilized, if detached from the 
associations and connections of barbarism, and 
brought under the restraints, the protection, and the 
impelling and guiding influences of civilized socie- 
ty—and that every such imstance ought to be pro 


guage of intellect, nor a grappling-iron thrown out | vided for in our policy—we also maintain that every 


practicable and hopeful effort ought to be made for 
the gradual renovation of the Indian communities. 
This is to be done not only by subjecting them to 
the civilizing influence of government by law, but 


also by introducing among them new employments 
and new incentives to industry, and by training 
them to the desire and the habit of accumulation. 

The mistake, heretofore, of our policy in this res-_ 


what our Government is actually doing, or what re- 


‘forms have been made in the traditional Indian pol- 
icy. Yet I may say that the new system seems to 


have beem planned not only in the interest of hu- 


'manity but intelligently and wisely. At present 
‘is little more than the beginning of an experiment— 
‘a new attempt to conciliate the Indians by kind- say will only confirm his melancholy im pression; 


ness. Gen. SHeRrpas and some of his subordinates 
seem determined that the kindness represented by 
philanthropic commissioners shall be tempered by 
exemplary and terrific instances of severity. But 
the severity which kills women and children, by 
way of vengeance on their tribe, has no civilizing 
tendency. It is identical with the barbarism of the 


white savage, they wreak their vengeance on the 


alzo recognized sadly and tenderly the fact that | pect seems to be not that we have not endeavored | nearest settlement. It is not war but murder. It is 


a throb of false pride had once heaved that disci-| to civilize the Indians, but rather that we have not /as if a squad of policemen, attempting to arrest a 
ple’s breast, when he said, “ Though all men should | duly remembered through what successive stages the | desperate criminal, and encountering resistance, 
deny thee yet will not L” Therefore the added al-| civilization of a savage people must be carried. | should not only shoot him down, but proceed to kill 


lusion, “ More than these ?” 


That this delicate | Our aborigines live by hunting. They roam through | his wife and children for the sake of making a salu- 


pressure of a wounded hand had its effect is evi-| the forests or over the prairies, and their food is | tary impression on criminals generally. The utmost 


dent from the humility of the reply, which contained | what spontaneous nature yields them—game, fish. severity of justice may be necessary in dealing with 
no self-comparison, but only an appeal to the om- wild fruits and nuts. Here and there, perhaps, con- Indians; but the first idea of civilized justice is that 
niscience of the questioner—“ Thou knowest.” Nor | tiguous to the summer wigwams of a tribe, are little the punishment of crime is to be inflicted only on 


did the thrice fallen man, thrice plied with the, patches of corn planted and harvested by the wo- the criminal. 


searching question, presume to use the same high. 
comprehensive word (agapao) which was used by 
his Lord, but meekly protested (philo) his personal 
attachment. 

Genuine love is always humble; looks up to its 
object, not across at its rivals; trusts not to its own 
acts for justification, but to the insight of the be- 
loved. Genuine love freighted Peter's words 
which otherwise would have proved as empty as 
His rash boast of constancy. The Lord, therefore, 
bestowed upon this true lover the sweetest possible 
pledge of his confidence, the care of his flock; giv- 
ing him a commission to feed those who were a part 
of himself, and there and forever ordaining him to 
minister in his stead the things which are a help 
and guide to salvation. 

In this laying of a corner-stone next to the chief 
Reck on which the temple was to be built we find 
no trace of theological square and compass, no in- 
quisitive hammering to find out the solidity of opin- 
ions, no hollowing out of heart to inlay the must- 
gathering records of an ecclesiastical polity, but 
only 2 juxtaposition of God and man fitly joined to- 
gether by love to Christ. And in this chrismatory 
act, bestowed upon Cepnas without restriction after 
he had solemnly declared his love before witnesses, 
we find the Christ-given pattern for all ordinations. 
Why should the modern Church mix with the oil of 
consecration so many new perfumes? Why shoulda 
modern Christian who can say in all sincerity, * Yea, 
Lord, thou Knowest that I love thee,” wait fora 
foller commission than, “ Feed my lambs ?” 


THE INDIANS: 


STAGES OF PROGRESS TOWARD CIVILIZATION. 


BY LEONARD BACOS, D.D. 


xO, IV. 


Let us have all needful severity in 
men, while the men are absent in the chase or on! compelling our savages to respect such laws as may 
the war-path, or are lazily restingand feasting. Our’ be reasonably imposed upon them, but let our mili- 
government has aimed, and missionaries of many a tary men be charged to remember that they are sol- 
Church have labored, to convert those hunters into diers and not butchers. 

‘farmers and mechanics. The attempt has heen to 
carry them‘over at once from the entirely uncivilized 
hunter life into the civilization of the agricultural | P 

life. We seem to have forgotten that there is, and BY ROBERT HERRICK. 
in the nature of things must be, an intermediate + 


TO KEEP A TRUE LENT, 


| stage between the habits of the wild tribe that lives Is this a fast—to keep 
by hunting and the habits of the civilized commu-' ener yo 
nity that lives by agriculture. After the hunter, in. From fat of veals and sheep 4 


the progress from barbarism toward civilization. | | 
comes the herdsman and shepherd—the nomad who 
instead of merely killing wild animals for their flesh To él 
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“As to gadding about ind spiritnal Gossip,” 
he, “I quite agree with young Kiaprreyp If] 
cannot accomplish anyth ng by my visiting. | bai 
better stay at home.” 

| I comply very readily with my friend pr Dez. 
| Larp’s request, though I am afraid what I hay. ts 


‘concerning the degeneracy of the age. 

| The fact is, my dear Doctor Detrarp, the laity 
are not fond of spiritual catechism. They hare. 
inclination to be put upon the witness-stang te 
cross-examined sbout their spiritual state Th. 
are not inelined to subject either themselves or thei 
children to this Protestant inquisition. We 


‘Indians when, having suffered wrong from some perceive how the Presbyterian confessional! j; ant 


tter than the Papal confessional. In fact the, 
are some evident advantages about the latter, |; ;, 
‘not peripatetic. It does not invade rour house I 
does not attack you when you are.in no mood t 
submit to its questions, and receive its very doughy. 
| ful and uncertain benefits. It does not demand the 
|house-wife to leave her kitchen in the middle 
| baking. or summons the children from their sport. 
to receive a spiritual feast for which ther have no: 
the least appetite. If we must have a confessions) 
leg us keep it at the church and choose our ow, 
times for going to it. 

In fact, Doctor, when a man comes to my hous 
and, knocking at my heart. demands that [ * stang 
and deliver,” not my purse, but my heart's most «. 
‘cred secrets, I resist the burglary—I steadily rep}; 
to him, “ Who art thou that judgest another mans 
servant?’ The fact that he wears a white neck-ti- 
does not give him inquisitorial rights. I attended 
a Methodist prayer-meetiog last winter. As I came 
out of church a solemn stranger seized me by the 
hand. I had never seen him before. 

“ Brother,” said he, “ what is the state of rey 
soul 

I wanted to reply, “ None of your business.” Was 
that the “natural man!” Very possibly. It was 
‘certainly very natural. I rebuffed him quite as vig. 
orously, though I trust more courteously. It cer. 
‘tainly was none of his business. 


| Because I like to hear you preach, my dear Doc. 


or their skins, has learned that certain animals. if The platter high with fish ! 
| kept with a little care, if protected against beasts of Is it to fast an hour? ie 
prey, if led from place to place where the herbage is , Or ragged to go’ 
fresh and where they may lie down beside the still | Gr aes 
A downeas; look and sour ’ 


waters, will multiply and will be his own. He has: 


learned that in this way he can obtain food anv the | No! ‘tis a fast to dole 


materials for clothing for himself and his family. 
more certainly and less barbarously than by hunt- | Unto the hungry soul. 


ing. He finds that his flocks of sheep or goats, his 


herds of cattle, or his droves of swine, are wealth | sarang 


From old debate 
_which he can exchange for other commodities more And hate— 
readily and more profitably than the hunter can To circumcise thy life. 


-exchange what he gets by the chase. He has a 
| wider range of wants, a motive to thrift, anda stimu- 
lating vision of the possibility of indefinite accumu- | 
lation. 
If we think what the transition is when a tribe ad-. 
| yances from the hunter-life to the habit of keeping 
flocks and herds, we see that while in itself it «eems 
| a very easy stage of progress, it involves among its | ae _— 
| Consequences great changes in the habits of the My Dear Editor: 
tribe. The change in the mode of living comes with| I happened te meet my very respectable and emi- 
its changes in the relations of individuals to each nently orthodox friend, Dr. Drtiarp, in the cars a 
| other; changes im the relations of one family to an- week or two ago. He was so kind as to commend 


To show a heart grief rent ; 
To starve thy sia 
Not bia— 
And that's to keep thy lent. 


LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 


| tor, it does not follow that I wish to take rou into 
my most sacred confidence. 
And yet I believe in pastoral visiting. The min. 
_isters seem to me to make a great mistake in spend- 
| ing’so much time on their sermons and so little on 
their people. 
The power of the pulpit is a personal power. 
| There are very few men who move audiences by 
their eloguence. They grow less in number as edu- 
cation grows more universal. This is not so much 
| because there are fewer orators as because oratory is 
less potent. The more men are moved by their pas 
| sions the more they are swayed by passionate ap- 
peals. The more they are governed by judgment 
and conscience, the more independent they are of 
one man power, even in the pulpit. The power of 
| popular oratory is in the direct ratio of popular ig- 
norance. The greatest audiences, the most capable 
of being aroused to a freinzied excitement are those 
_composed of unlettered negroes. Next to them in 


When I propose that our Indian policy shall be other; changes even in the composition of the fam- my letters to you and to beg me toopenupthrough susceptibility are the Irish. WeENDELL PBILLIPs is. 


directed to the gradual disintegration and not to 
the permanent conservation of the tribes, I do not 
propose to break down the Indian communities by 
any act of power. Nor does my proposal that the 


ily (for the proprietor of flocks and herds needs! your columns the subject of pastoral visiting. 
helpers and becomes an employer of hired servants,’ “ My dear Mr. Larcvs,” said he, the churches 
as when Laban in Mesopotamia employed Jacob): and the pastors are very remiss on this subject. In 


changes also in the ideas and customs which are my Presbytery I think I am almost the only one who) 


or was, the greatest of American orators. But he 
never could carry the American people a step be 
yond their cool and deliberate convictions. 

We laymen like our ministers better than their 


individeal Indian who desires to relinquish the rela-| recognized as binding and are enforced as law. For! keeps up the good old-fashioned custom of parochial | seTmons; the sermons because we like the men. 


tions which connect him with a barbarous clan, and | a while the soil may continue to be as in the hunter! visitation. Dr. Drcgsy openly disavows belief in| 


It is necessary, therefore, for a minister to know 


ee mcm ar and responsibilities period, the common property of the tribe, and the | pastorial visiting. I believe he never calls on his his people—necessary for them to know him. The 
‘ety, Sail receive encouragement and only law in regard to the use of pasture grounds or people except in case of sickness, and not alwars moral power of the man must be behind the sr- 


help, and, on due evidence of his fitness, shall be 
naturalized and invested with all the rights of any 
naturalized foreigner—iniply at all that there shall 
be no more effort to civilize the tribes or to care for 


of watering places may be, * First come, first served.” | then. Young KLapptrap says it is as much as he 


mon; otherwise it 1s like a bullet without powder. 


When contention arises between the herdsmen of can do to get up his two sermons, that he has no/ It may be ever so well moulded, it will never strike 


one rich proprietor and those of another, there may | time for gadding about and spiritual gossip. Mr. 


be a conflict and a subjugation of one party by the | RopEN keeps a list of the families in his parish and | 


home. 
But Doctor, and this is the substance of what | 


them as communities. Ont 
es. On the contrary, I have pro- other, or, as in the case of Abraham and Lot, there | visits them once a year. He does nothing, I believe, have to say on pastoral visiting; if you would do 


posed that there be established on every reservation. 
a government with power to enforce a simple body 
of laws enacted by the national authority—a govern- 
ment administered in the name of the United States 
and sustained by an adequate military force. Let 
everything be done which good government can do 
for the gradual civilization of the Indians as commu. 
nities under the protection and tutelage of the na- 
tion. 

I say gradual citilization, for the process of civiliz- 
ing a barbarous people, must advance by degrees. An 
individual, here and there, may be taken out of a 
barbarous community and educated into civilization. 
just as an individual who transfers his residence 
to a foreign country may learn to use the language 
of that country as freely and familiarly as if he 
were a native, and may even forget his mother- 
tongue. But as it is impossible for the people of a 
country or a province to learn a foreign language 
and disuse their own, otherwise than by a process 


continued through successive generations, so a bar-. 


barous people, though it be only a single isolated 
clan, cannot, in any one generation, relinquish all 
those hereditary ideas and habits, throw off those 
mutual influences, break down those associations and 
Pn oe those sympathies and antipathies, and 
living a characteristic usages and ways of 

its it 2 community, and which are 

by attempt to effect such a change 

law and power, would be eruelly 

“ Ancl if persevered in would extinguish 


'may be a compromise and a friendly division of the through the month of January but call: exchanges 


territory. In the progress of such events there comes | or preaches old sermons meanwhile; and says he al- 
to be an ownership of land, first by the tribe making ways feels that the worst of his year is over when | 
the boundaries within which it has exclusive rights he has got to the end of the alphabet. It did not | 
of pasture, and afterwards by one family and anoth-| used to be so when I was a boy. Twice a year the’ 
er ot the same tribe acquiring (with the express or pastor called on our family. We children were al- 
implied consent of the rest) an exclusive right to} ways called in from our play, and presented to him. 
pitch its tents and feed its flocks in a more limited | It was a great occasion. He catechized us all in | 


good by it it must be personal, sympathetie. You 
must come as a friend, not as a minister. You must 
catechize us without our knowing it. You must 
draw out our experiences as the sun draws the flow- 
ers. You cannot get them with a pick-axe. You 
must be content with what we will gire. This is the 
only pastoral visiting, you may depend on it, that 
the laymen care for. 


district. Such ownership by a tribe may be tound- 
ed in nothing else than the fact of occupation and 
the power to hold possession. But when the terri- 
tory of a tribe begins to be divided, and rights of 
family or individual proprietorship begin to be es- 
tablished, it is because something has been added 
to the land by the labor of the family, or the indi- 
vidual to whom it therefore belongs. The individ- 
ual is recognized as the owner of a certain tract be 
cause of the wells which he has dug there, or because 


of the channels which he has made for irrigation, or 
because in some other way he has made the Jand his 
-ayn by incorporating his labor with it. Where the about the elders and the eldershi | . 
ab. and the eldership. When hestarts| John. d. 1863. Mary 4. None in S. S. 
of a tribe, begins to be divided into parcels for fam-| 


ilies—where the idea of the homestead has come in— 
where family or individual property in land has be- 
come an established fact—the next thing is agricul- 
ture, for the process has begun which leads on from 
the nomadie life to a higher civilization. 

My aim in these papers has been to suggest prin- 
ciples rather than to exhibit facts. Therefore I a 


not attempted to describe, and have not inquired, | 


turn, inquired after our spiritual condition, and 
closed with reading the Bible and prayer. Alas for 


the good old days! The Church is growing sadly 


degenerate I fear.” 

In answer to inquiries I found out that Dr. Drr- 
LARD pursues the same plan. He gives notice from 
the pulpit of the streets or neighborhoods that he 
expects to visit the following week. Sometimes he 


succeeds in carrying an elder of his church with him, | 


But as a general thing he thinks elders are not much 
use. In fact, for so very orthodox a man, and so 
sound a Presbyterian, he entertains singular ideas 


out upon his visit he does not find the people any 
better prepared to receive him than if there had been 
no notice given. The children are at school: or 
they have gone away on a visit; or they are busy 


self very often ont. When they are sll in, the chil- 
dren do not answer to the catechism very well. In 
short he is quite convinced that if the clergy have 
neglected parochial visitation the laity have done 


nothing to encourage them in it. 


My friend Macrice has already made himsel! 
very strong in his parish. He is certainly not re 
markable as a preacher, but his people think every 
‘thing of him. He keeps a little memorandum-book. 
One page is devoted to each family in his parish. 
On this he writes down the salient facts about it 
| These facts he picks up as best he can. He is cot 
tinually studying this parish note-book. There is 
page which I copy out as a sample. 

WILLEN. 
| WILLEN. b. ch. mem. 
‘William. Amberst. Susan (Mrs. Fielding) Calif 


| ‘This tells him that both Jomy and Srsax W1- 
are members of the church, that is 
"away at Amherst, Sctsax is married in Californis. 
_Joux died seven years ago, Mary is four years ol¢. 


and cannot come in. The lady of the house is her-| and none of the family are in the Sabbath-School. 
When he goes there he inquires sbout WoL" 
‘and Srsan, watches to get Many in the infant-class. 


and perhaps Mrs. W. as a teacher in the Sabbath- 
school, and when he hears any further news, 25 ths! 


Scsan is coming home, or her husband is siek, b¢ 
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adds it to his memorandum. Thus he keeps up a 
personal knowledge of the whole family, secures 
their personal interest in him, their attention to his 
sermons, and learns, incidentally, far more of their 
spiritual condition than he could by the old-fash- 
joned method of catechetical inquisition. 

[am afraid that this will not help Dr. DULLARD 
yery much, but I am sure it reflects the sentiments 
of the laity, and it is certainly the sincere convic- 


tion of 


Yours, &c., LaIcvs. 
Wheat-hedge, N. 


THE SEER. 
[From The Well at Bethlehem's Gate. | 
BY JOSEPH ALLEN ELY. 


- = 


The prophet is the poet of our hope : 

From solitary mount or desert waste 

He comes, his soul o’erburdened by the weight 

Of the stern words that only he can speak ; 

For he alone has seeu the engulfing flame, 

Or caught a gleam of the glory yet to be. 

And so he pours his life out in his words, 

Then seeks again the desert or the mount. 
Dante,—whose shadow, as he walked through hell, 
Fell on the dolorous fields, a fearful sign 

That one not yet released from mortal life 

Was passing through those regions of despair, — 
Dante, whose feet had trod the land of fire, 
Walked one day through Verona’s ancicat strects. 
Two gossips, standing in a doorway, saw 

The gloomy poet pass, and ove cried, ‘‘ Lo 

The man who, when he lists, goes down to hell 
And brings back tidings of the people there!" 
The other: ‘‘ Note his swarthy face and beard, 
Blackened and frizzled by the smoke and heat, 
’Tis casy to believe your story true.” 

So round the prophet seem to dart the flames 

Of that dread vengeance which his words forctell, © 
And round his head the circling aureole plays 


THE MECHANISM OF PIETY IN ROME. 
BY T. O. R. KEATINGE, D. D. 

The government of the Romish Church is emi- 
nently systematic. Everything is decided according 
to precedent. The collection of precedents forms 
twenty-seven goodly folios, under the two heads of 
“Papal” and “ Episcopal” alone. For instance, 
apropos of confession, cursorily treated in my last pa- 
per. In certain confessions there are reserved cases, 
some of which the Pope alone can absolve, as heresy ; 
others, which an apostolic legate can remit, as incest 
in the first degree; and others which a bishop may 
pardon, as arson. In these cases, the confessor not 
only does not keep the seal of secrecy, but is bound 
to break it. To enable him to do so, he withholds ab- 
solution. True, he must not mention the penitent’s 
name, but he may do so if he is ordered by his diocesan, 
or if the authorities think it necessary. But absolution 
in these extreme cases, is made the subject of dis- 
cussion by men versed in casuistry, in what is called 
a Moral Academy. Here a certain number of con- 
fessors meet and put cases. The confession is related 
in every particular, and deliberated upon, and very 
intricate cases are entered in a book entitled Com- 
pendium Caswum Moralium. This book reveals an 
astonishing amount of turpitude, and one asks, on 
perusing it, “ Was humanity ever so bad ?” 

By the canons of the Church, a priest cannot be 
licensed to hear confessions of men, till he is thirty 
years old; nor of women, till he is forty. But this 
is practically a dead letter, for by a bishop’s dispen- 
sation, he can hear confessions immediately after he 
is ordained priest, at twenty-four years old. Some 
get it at twenty-three, for a dispensation can be ob- 
tained passing over thirteen months. I have been 
asked recently two questions which I here proceed 
to answer. First, “Is there any truth in the con- 
stant statement that confessions are paid for?” There 
is—but explanation is necessary. When confession 
is over, the priest imposes a penance, respecting 
which he is instructed in his “ Summa Morales,” that 
if the penitent be rich or well-to-do, he or she shall 
be made to give alms and cause masses to be said. 
In nearly every confession these are imposed, and 
thus it is true that a confession costs money. Ac- 
cording to the country and circumstance of penitents, 
the amount is great or small. In Rome, a mass costs 
five pauls—about fifty cents. I suppose it is dearer 
here. The amount to be given in alrhs is specified, and 
for security is frequently intrusted to the confessor, 
and always has to be put in the collecting-boxes of 
the Church. This amount may be roughly estimated 
at about one million, ninety-five thousand dollars, a 
sum considerably under the mark. In one church 
only, the Gesu, thirty-six thousand confessions were 
heard in a year, chiefly from wealthy persons. Some 

churches have a dozen confessionals, and none less 
than four ; putting, then, the average at six, to the 
‘three hundred and sixty-five churches of Rome, and 
allowing these only a hundred confessions annually, 
and putting the penance at the insignificant sum of 
fifty cents, we get the figures quoted. 

oe “ay question is, “Why does the Pope con- 

’ an example of humility, as Jesus humbled 

himself when he washed the apostles’ feet. And 

ea quote the maxim, “ Angelorum est pecare 

penitere.” But the Pope really receives 

— ike other mortals, though probably the 

18 very lenient, or if otherwise, his holiness 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


dispenses himself. Some Roman writers deny that 
the Pope as Pope is peccable, and only confesses as 
aman. Yet it is lawful for the Pope to dispense 
himself from penances, received asa man. It may 
be interesting to relate one of the most presentable 
of the reserved cages, to show how they are dealt 
with. On this subject Romanists themselves pos- 
sess very little information, unless they are ecclesias- 
tics. The case is quite authentic, and was the.con- 
fession of a woman made to a Dominican friar in 
1710, and submitted to the opinion of a moral acad- 
emy. 

A girl, sixteen years of age, was left an orplian in| 
the charge of thféYamily confessor, a Franciscan friar, 
to whom her patrimony was confided. By flattery, 
promises, and thrgatenings, he succeeded in seducing 
her, and two méxths after, he took every thing of 
value from her home, and retired to his convent in 
a distant part of country. There, a short time 
afterward, he died, ahd left the poor girl penniless, 
She subsequently became the mistress of an officer 
who was killed in battle, leaving her lgiress to con- 
siderable property. Anxious to amend her life, she 
went to confession, and the confessor, under pretext 
of aiding her with counsel and advice, began to visit 
her at her house. He promised that if she would 
give him her jewels,and make over to him her other 
property, that he would engage to get her married 
respectably. The girl readily assented. As soon as 
he had secured the property, he in turn became a 
seducer, threatening the girl with the Inquisition, 
which has very stringent measures against persons 
of known evil life. The miserable victim continued 
for two years to live a criminal life, and further, “by 
the advice of said confessor,” stole a chalice which 
was melted and converted into coin. The death of 
the friar relieved her from histyranny. The points 
contested were: 

I. Should the Franciscan convent be sued for the 
purloined patrimony ? 

Answer. The contessor’s crime would be revealed 
to the seandal of religion, and the casuist’s rule is, 
“In rebus dubiis, minimum est sequendum,” and 
therefore the less of the patrimony is less than ex- 
posing the convent. 

II. Was she in proxima occasione peccati, next oc- 
casion of sin, with this confessor for two months? 
Answer. Immediate occasion of sin signities that 
the person may satisfy passion without impediment. 
But as this also implies freedom and liberty, and the 
young girl left in the friar’s care was inexperienced 
and timorous, and in his power, therefore she was 
not in next occasion of sin, 

III. Whether she committed greater sin with the 
second confessor, who threatened her with the in- 
quisition 

Answer. self-prgatrvation’s sake she was forced 
to comply witt commands. 

IV. Whether she was obliged to make restitution 
of the chalice she stole out of the church by the ad- 
vice of the confessor ¢ 

Answer. According to the maxim, “ Facientes, et 
consentientes eadem pena peuniunter,” those who 
act and those who consent are to be punished alike, 
both she and the confessor ought to make rest{tution. 
But it was ultimately ruled that the girl was free 
from restitution, as she was only the instrument of 
theft, and had committed the offence from instiga- 
tion and fear,and upon compulsion. And that, as to 
the friar, he having nothing but what belonged to 
his order, he was excused from restitution. Upon 
this, leave was given the confessor to absolve. 

This is a fair sample of this tribunal of conscience. 
In Spain they were not so punctilious, if the custom 
observed in the army be taken as anexample. On 
the day before a battle, the chaplain goes through 
all the companies, and asks the officers if they have 
amind to confess. If any one has anything to say, 
he whispers in the chaplain’s ear, and so through all 
the officers. When he comes to the privates, he says, 
“He that has any sins let him hold up a finger!” 
after which he pronounces a general absolution. The 
collegians of the Sapientia at Rome are very wily. 
They generally choose a gentle confessor, who is not 
too hard upon them. And with reason, for if he 
was severe, they would select a deaf friar, who ab- 
solves ad dextram, and ad sinistram, being careful 
only to note the penance, “two masses for the souls 
in purgatory.” 

Moreover, they are very cunning in discovering 
the antecedents of confessors, and witty lampoons 
are scribbled sotto Pasguino, and otherwise put into 
circulation. This statue is the standard comic and 
satirical journal of Rome. All sorts of treasonable, 
witty, libellous, blasphemous, and indecent couplets 
are written on it, most of them pungent and talent- 
ed. This allusion to deaf confessors requires explan- 
ation. They are remarkable for denying emphati- 
cally and with the stoutest asseveration that they 
are deaf. Of course it is no easy question to answer, 

“How does a man know whether he is deaf, or 
whether other people speak too low?” It has been 
argued before now that lunatics were the only sane 
people in the world. The way a confessor is known 
to be deaf, is because he never questions the peni- 
tent. He hears confessions as the parish clerk per- 
formed his office in England. He was stone deaf, 
and upon the clergyman asking him how he man- 
aged, he replied, “When your mouth shuts, mine 


ever that his penitent does not want to be heard. So 
he exacts a heavy sum as the equivalent of absolu- 
tion. I knew this case: A priest went to confession 
just before mass, and was told to give a scudo tothe 
altar of a certain saint in the church. He demurred, 
but afterwards assented, though very angry at the 
extortion. On leaving the confessional he repented 
of his anger, and went to the superior of the convent, 
confessing his anger at the friar’s conduct. The pen- 
ance was two scudi to the same altar for scandalizing 
the Franciscan habit. Upon which the priest went 
home without absolution, on saying mass, too poor 
to do his penance. 

There is a class of women in Rome who act as con- 
federates to the various convents. They are most 
commonly old maids, or tradesmen’s wives, old, ugly 
and immeasurably cunning. There are exceptions 
to this rule, and, sometimes, they are young and 
handsome. They are rigid in their religious duties, 
and very ostentatious, so that in a short time they 
acquire a great reputation for sanctity. A woman of 
this sort contrives to get a name sometimes by pre- 
tending to be the object of a miracle. While in 
church, she will shriek out, and fall apparently in a 
fit, and upon her recovering, assert that some sciati- 
ca, or disabled limb had been cured. The church 
where the miracle has taken place is thronged with 
credulous crowds, and numerous offerings are made 
to the crucifix or Madonna in question. A novena 
is proclaimed by the friars, and during nine days, 
collections are taken up three or four times daily. 
Of course the original cause of all this is taken great 
notice of. Then her career begins. She is intro- 
duced by her patrons, the friars, to the sick and dy- 
ing as a suitable nurse, or she introduces herself. 
She works on the fears of the timid by awful depic- 
tions of the torments of the lost, until they urge her 
to send for a confessor. She of course sends for one 
of her patrons, and between them they get a heavy 
legacy for masses for the soul of the deceased. 

Sometimes they are both profane as well as cov- 
etous. In the records of the Inquisition, there is an 
account of the trial of a friar named Navarro, and 
a woman of this kind, who had leagued with him 
in a gigantic imposture. The Inquisitors thus sum- 
marize the offences of both : 

“That she doth alledge that she knew no sin 
since she was born into the world. 

“ That she has been several times visited by angels 
and by the Lord Jesus himself. 

“ That she was advised by the Lord to live separ- 
ately from her husband. 

“That she was visited by the Holy Trinity, &c. 

“That the Holy Comforter foretold to her that 
her body should remain incorruptible after death. 

“That Jesus, in a Dominican’s habit, appeared to 
her,” &c. 

The significant termination of this trial is con- 
tained in a foot-note : 

“ The husband of Maria GUERRERO shall be notified ten days 
hence, that he is at liberty to marry again.” 

The main sources of emolument obtained by these 
feminine coadjutors, consist of offerings of candles, 
flowers, altar-linen, vestments, plate, jewels, and pro- 
visions for the conventual table, and wine. But the 
larger amounts are received from masses, said for 
the intention. This, however, is too long a theme to 
be discussed here, and as it is full of present interest, 
we reserve it, with other points of the Mechanism of 
Piety in Rome, till next-week. 


THE WIDOWS PRAYER. 


BY MRS. C. N. EAKIN. 


There was a widow with her little ones who dwelt 

On the remotest edges of a busy town ; 

Her cot her own, and, with industrious hand, 

The wants of her two small children she supplied, 

And daily added to the silver store laid by 

For sickness, unexpected wants, and charities. 

Her prayers as morning praise and evening incense rose, 
At each day's dawn and close, you might have heard 
(As one did hear), expressed in touching words, 

Her faith, her childlike trust, her love to God. 


"Twas evening, and the new moon faintly shone— 
A thief stole noiselessly along the path, 
And closely to th’ uncurtained window drew, ° 
The firelight on the hearth was burning low. 
Before it they were kneeling, and he heard 
The widow's voice in prayer.— 

‘* Us into thy protection take this night, 

Oh let no evil near our dwelling come, 

And may our lives be precious in thy sight.” 
Then, in the name of Jesus, closing, they arose,— 
The robber shrank within the shadow of some vines— 
While they, unconscious of his presence, sang 
An evening hymn ; he listened, and these words : 

‘* Lord, keep us safe this night, 
—-Secure from all our fears, 
May angels guard us while we sleep, 
*Till morning light appears," — 
Rose to the melody of an old-time tune, 
And then they sought their rest. 

The robber’s heart was touched. 
no, I will not do the deed. . 
saved thee, thou art heard, 
And what can\harm whom God delights to keep?" 
He turned away, the widow did not know 
That unsee warded off by prayer. 


palsied with age the widow's arm 


Years 


Ref to labor more; her children grown, 


opens,” The deaf confessor takes it for granted how- 


Do I remember you, when these your children 
Were yet small, you prayed with them one time 
For safety and protection through the night ; 

I listening, heard that prayer ; 
I was a robber, boldest of my comrades, sont 
To take your little store of gold laid by, 
And if need be to murder you and yours, 
Bat while you prayed a better thought arose 
Within me, and I left you in the care of heaven, 
And turned upon myself—reflecting much 
Upon ry evil life and practices— 
And finally resolved to seek the Lord, 
Then he withdrew his curses from my head— 
For heavily I felt them resting thero— 
And I became a follower ot him, 


All through the blessed influence of your prayer.’ 

THE SOCIAL 

NO. IV.—THE MEANS OF RESCVE. 

BY THE REV. ALFRED ¢., ROE. 

As we turn from the extent and causes of the evil to 


the means whereby we may save the fallen, we find 
home and parental care our best resource, A. mother’s 
love is seldom changed even by the fall and degradation 
of the loved one; and its strong hold, and the remem- 
brance of good early influences will accomplish what 
nothing else can. So true is this, that I have always 
advised a girl to return, if she had only a tolerable 
home. But many are what they are, either from the 
very lack of this protection, or because home was just 
tae very worst place for them. 

The next best thing, then, we can do, is to find them 
room in kind Christian families, who will truly seek 
their good. This seems to have been the plan of the 
author of the ‘‘Omnipotence of Loving Kindness ;” a 
lady who accomplished a most successful work among 
the fallen jin Glasgow; saving in the course of a few 
years hundreds from the street. She seems, however, 
to have worked to a great extent among a special class; 
and she had facilities, such as we cannot hope for here, 
of placing her protegés in families, which, if they were 
bumble, were yet respectable and Christian. 

The welfare of the domestic circles, too, into which 
we introduce such doubtful material, must be consid- 
ered. For the sake of a street child, or a fallen woman, 
we have no right to ruin another soyl, or kndwingly 
risk the peace of a Christian family. I recall an 
instance, where a child, taken in purest charity from an 
Institution in this city, to care for, and be brouglt up 
with the children, taught a bright, interesting little girl 
of between three and four years of age, secret habits 
which ruined it for life. Cunningly and secretly was 
the mischief done. The effects became evident; the 
cause was unknown till nearly two years after the girl 
had been dismissed. The daughter is now an inmate of 
an Insane Asylum; and will be a life-long burden on 
the slender resources of a clergyman. We may not 
rashly experiment here. : 

With many the cause of their fall was the want of 
ability to earn an honest support. With yet more this 
same need is a barrier to a return to a decent life. It 
is of small use, when a woman has been driven by keen 
competition and the starvation prices of slopwork to 
sell her virtue; or has been betrayed, and deserted; or 
even has been tempted by love of dress and display, 
and now, waking to a sense of ber position, would fain 
escape, to urge the enormity of her sin, and there leave 
her. We must answer in a practical way her intensely 
practical question, ‘* But what shall Ido?” Rescue and 
Reform is really in great measure a question of How to 
tive ; and it is only by providing the means of training 
and honest self-support, that we can solve the problem. 

This aid mustalso be given simply on the ground of 
need. The great mistake in all efforts for this class 
has been in beginning at the wrong end of the problem. 
We have built asylums for the fallen; we have labored 
in midnight-missions for street and Island cases; and 
have practically insisted that a woman should take out 
a diploma of degradation before we would help her. 
The woman should be met, when she has just stepped 
aside, and all the bitter consequences are staring ber iv 
the face; better still, we should anticipate her fall, and 
save her before she goes down. It were worse than 
folly to defer help till all modesty and self-respect are 
trampled out, and the girl has graduated into the street, 
if we could help her as she trembles on the verge. Pre- 
vention rather than cure should be our motto, 

If, therefore, we would exercise a wise economy of 
means and moral power, instead of going out upon the 
street to reach those whom we would benefit, we should 
offer inducements for the tempted, and those cases 
which are still hopeful, to come to us, 

An institution has been working upon this principle 
in this city between four and five years with marked 
success. Various branches of remunerative female 
employment—dress making and fitting, book folding, 
paper-box making, &c., have been introduced. These 

are taught carefully, and exact and conscientious 
work is required, as training and not profit is the end 
in view. The woman is boarded, clothed, gnd taught 
her trade; and half the wages she can earn are placed 
to her credit, to be paid when she leaves the institution. 

Why, then, you will ask, is not the Home run down 
by applicants, since in no business can &@ woman sup- 
port herself six months or & year, learn & trade, and 
have laid up half her gross earnings in the mean time? 
One word will give the answer: The fullen are not 
excluded. Wer past history, if the girl but means the 
right thing now, is no bar to her admission. Such is 
woman’s nature that this fact does practically exclude 
all those we do not care to reach. 

A little more than three years since much interest was 
aroused by articles respecting this institution, the 
Home in West Houston street, which appeared in nearly 
all the religious and secular papers. Out of the general 
interest thus aroused sprang the Midnight Mission move 
ment. This—though it be defective, we believe for 
reasons given sbove, as @ means of reaching 
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- to say, without any violation of natural law—answer 
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the evil—has done much good. Above and beyond 


this was demonstrated a fact of much greater signifi- 
cance. 

Within a week after the appearance of these articles 
the Home was crowded to the utmost. For six weeks 
the flow of applications continued, and at a rate for the 
month of February, 1867, which would have insured 
more than 2,000 applications during the Year. Our 
limited accommodations were utterly swamped. Many 
of those who came, it is true, were “‘reyolvers” and 
hopeless cases; but scores we would fain have helped 
were turned away; and it was shown that this class 
could be hopefully reached on the broadest scale. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
PERSEVERING AND ALL-CONQUERING 
PRAYER. 


= 


Frinay Eventne, March 11, 1870. 


The letter which I read at the opening of the meet- 
ing, requesting prayer for the recovery of one who has 
stumbled by reason of strong drink, suggests, to-night, 
the topic of remark. ; 

I will read, as avery fit introduction, the opening 
verses of the 18th chapter of Luke: 

‘And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint; saying: There was in acity a 
judge that feared not God, neither regarded man. And there 
was a widow in that city; and she came unto him, saying, 
Avenge me of mine adversary. And he would not for a while ; 
but afterward he said within himself: Though I fear not God, nor 
regard man, yet, because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge 
her, lest by her continual coming she weary me. And the Lord 
said, Hear what the unjust judge saith. And shall not God 
avenge his own elect, which cr day and night unto him, though 
he bear long with them? I tell you that he will avenge them 
speedily. Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall he 


find faith on the earth ?” 


The strength of this parable lies in the rebound, 
God is superlatively sympathetic and kind. The un- 
just judge is superlatively wicked and inhuman. And 
yet, under the ribs of him who did not care for God 
nor for man there was a nerve which could be found, 
and which importunity conld reach, and develop into 
succor. And if in such a hideous barcbone of selfish- 
ness as this judge there was still a chance to touch a 
responsive chord, how much more in God, who is 
strung all over with sensibilities of love and of ten- 
derness ! 

That isthe argument. But see the kind of majestic 
defiance which there is in it: 

“ Shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day and night 
unto him, though he bear long with them? I tell you thas he will 
avenge them speedily.” | 

It seems as if he had—as we know he had—in 
mind that kind of desperate and doubting state which 
did not believe in prayer. For he adds: 


‘‘ Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth?” 


In other words, will men believe so that they can 
put forth this prevailing prayer toward God ? 

First, in the matter of prayer, is there such a power 
committed to men? can they be heard at the source of 
all power in heaven and on earth? and can the things 
for which they supplicate be won by praying? Yes. 
But how about the laws of nature? Well, how about 
the laws of nature? You are not set to take care of 
them. You are not God's engineer. He will take care 
of them. He ulways did take care of them; and he 
knew as much about them as you ever did, and as much 
as philosophers have found out. And with that knowl. 
edge he has commended prayer, not only, but has, in’ 
ten thousand persuasive forms, urged it upon us. And 
the experience of ten thousand years has shown that it 
has not been urged in vain. | 

Will God change the course of events for the sake of 
pleasing the whims and caprices of men? No; not for 
the sake of pleasing their whims or their caprices. But 
when the thing asked for is right, and is in accordance 
with God's judgment and wisdom concerning our good, 
He can, without changing the course of things—that is 


prayer. How? Thank God! his resources do not lie 
in owr knowledge-box. He does not limit himself, in 
the production of events, to our understanding of how 
they can be done. He stands on the other side of 
natural laws, and is able to touch them, and cause them 
to be fruitful, in ways that are unknown to us. At 
any rate, I believe that the doctrine of the Bible is un- 
equivocally the doctrine of experience, and that we 
have precisely the same evidence that prayer is con- 
sistent with natural law, as we have that a given seed, 
being planted, will produce a given harvest. If I put 
wheat into the ground, what evidence have I that I 
shall reap wheat in return? Simply the experience of 
men who have done the same thing before. And if I 
pray, how do I know that my prayer will be answered ? 
Simply by the experience of men who have gone be- 
fore. Those experiences have been so wide, so various, 
so abundant, as to so determine the matter that it is to 
me the foundation for the utmost reliance. 

But, more than that, the very thing which men 
shudder at as most blashemous, seems to me delightful 
beyond description—namely, that the heart of God is 
open to persuasion, and that an influence can be thrown 
upon it from man’s heart. I am permitted, with my 
thought, and with my heart, to reach up and persuade 
the heart of God. He is not a sublime crystal, sitting 
and radiating light from its facets in the centre of the 
universe. God is notastone. He is a Being with a 
heart. Ile has a father’s feelings. And as a father 
loves to be persuaded to give things which he wants to 
give before the child thinks ot them; as giving is 
made sweeter by persuasion of love; so God declares 
that he likes to be inquired of concerning such things, 
and that he permits himself to be persuaded by the 
impetus of a man’s heart, when that heart is kindled, 
by faith, into the ecstacy of desire—into all holy im- 
portunity. That kind of prayer which includes in it 
the whole reason, all the moral sentiments, and all the 
affections ; that kind of prayer in which a man takes 
his very being, and beats upon the soul of God, as it 
were, and will not be denied—that kind of importunate 
prayer I believe God loves to receive, and does answer. 

So much for the general doctrine. Now for its ap- 

cation. 

{t does not follow that our judgment is always righ 
and that we always ask 
remy and will of God. The child does not always ask 

ated 4 4 that are best for it; and though the parent 
re gratify the child, and does in all things 

esonable, yet the father and mother deny 
the.child many things which it i tly asks for, and 

‘which it ought 
dealings of b not to have. And so it is with the 
ur Father in heaven with us. Though he 


: hides on earth to grant us the 
our good, yet, when we we be ey y are consistent with 
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Now, in rd to prayer for others. We pray in 
faith for a child that is favorably situated, well or- 
ganized, and well balanced; that never shows any 


and fallen, if he is not a castaway, we feel encou 
to pray for him, though he is a little faulty here and 
there; though be now and then shows a liltle obliquity, 
or a little irregularity. But these terrible cases; these 
moral bankrupts; these persons that h ; 
once, twice, thrice, and seem helpless and gen 3 
there reason to pray forthem? It seems to me — 
this parable which our Master spoke touches this — 
exactly: Though he bear long with them, he will hear 
them. He will avenge his own elect. 5 ns 
In the first place, these cases that are hopeless,” in 
the modern language of society ; these extremely im~- 
probable cases; these cases that are usually regarded 
as hopeless, are pretminently the subjects of continu- 
ing prayer. It is not enough to pray for them in one 
gush, when you feel impelled to it. =} hey are to be the 
subjects of prayer perseveringly continued. 
In the next place, the importunity is to be in some 
roportion to the magnitude, and the risk, and the 
issue. If we prayed to God for others with the earn- 
estness with which we would undertake to deliver a 
man from a bear, or a child from a wolf; if our prayer 
was such as in some degree to correspond to what 
our exertions are when we sce a man struggling 
for life in a river, or imperilled in a burning house, 
and we are determined to rescue him; if our soul 
mounted up and strove for the salvation of a 
man’s soul, as our spontaneous and generous feelings 
array themselves for the salvation of a man’s body, we 
should have less doubt on this subject, because we 
should have more answers to prayers of this kind: not 
prayers with ** fasting”—that is, unusual prayers; but 
intense prayers; and not simply intense prayers, but 
prayers that carry along with them continually the life 
and the soul of those who utter them. 
As to this continuance, let it be remembered that if 
we ask for anything which we excecdingly desire, and 
ask in sincerity and earnestness, it is impossible but 
that our whole life will be in accordance with that 
desire. We shall think about it, and feel about it, and 
show it in our conduct. Our entire being, under such 
circumstances, will become instrumental in the work 
for which we supplicate God. 
If a parent prays earnestly for a child, the parent 
will first be transformed. The child will by-and-by be 
saved, doubtless; but the father and mother will be 
saved a long time first. I have often believed that God, 
as it were, built up the aa who prayed, in a 
holy life, in a true and manly faith, in a large and in- 
fluential Christian disposition, thus fitting them to act, 
in part, as instruments through which he could make 
known his nature and will, and preparing them for the 
on of the very work for which they 
prayed. 
In old times, when warriors assaulted cities, they 
built a battering-ram, and then breached the wall; and 
I think that often when a great difficulty is in the way 
of a child’s salvation, God makes the parents them- 
selves a battering-ram to beat down that difliculty, so 
that their prayer for its rescue may be answered in the 
accomplishment of the work which they have sought 
to achieve. 
You will ask me whether alF men can be rescued. 
My reply is, All men id not be rescued. That we see. 
But the promises to prayer are such, and the answers 
to prayer have been such, as to justify us in believing 
in laying hold of cases which seem desperate to or- 
dinary men, and holding on to them. [or in ten thou- 
sand happy instances it has been shown that God 
avenged his own elect, though he waited long. It is fre- 
quently at the end of long-continued faith and patience 
that the answer comes. Thousands have broken 
through and perished. ‘There have been multitudes of 
cases where prayer has been short, where there has 
been but little faith, where exertion has been limited, 
and where the blessing has not come. But where men 
have refused to give up striving for others, the result 
has been different. 
I have known many a mother to pray for her chil- 
dren through years and years, till the auburn Jocks lay 
gray upon her temples, and till all had given them up 
but the mother and the mother’s God; and finally they 
were saved. 
I remember particularly the case of a very hard man 
who came to Indiana, when he was seventy years old, 
right out from the midst of a New England commu- 
nity, where revival after revival had passed over the 
church and the neighborhood, and who was at last con- 
verted, as he told me himself, in answer to the unceas- 
ing prayers of his absent mother. He had been prayed 
for through many years; he had grown up from youth 
to manhood, and from manhood to old age, sinning 
right through examples and importunities that seemed 
to others irresistible; he had finally broken up and left 
that community, and drifted into what people used to 
call “‘the godless West” ; and it was there, in a strange 
community, absent from all those friends who exerted 
an influence upon him, and at the hands of a strange 
minister, that he was converted. 
I remember also, in a Scotch community, a man with 
whom I labored for a week, when he broke down, and 
submitted himself to Christ's government and rule. 
And the very first thing he said, when I went to see 
him after his, conversion, was, ‘‘ Now I am going to 
writeto mother.” I said, ‘* How long has it been since 


They were Scotch. In his own country he was an out- 
cast. He ran away, first going to England, and then 
coming to America. And in this country he worked 
his way down to New Orleans, and from there to La- 
fayette. And at last he was converted. And when he 
was converted, he felt, instantly, ‘‘This is an answer 
to my mother’s prayers; and I will go home and write 
to her.” And almost the first thing he did was to write 
and tell her what the Lord had done for his soul. 
I have seen multiplied instances in which parents, 
whose love-power was inexhaustible, and who held on 
to their children, and who, when one and another and 
another gave up, would not give up; and who, when 
their sigbt failed them would not give up; and who, 
when they could not give any reason for holding on, | 
would not give up; and who, when it seemed as though 
all moral stamina was gone, and there was no likelihood 
of rescue, still, by blind faith, kept on praying and 
praying and praying—I have seen. multiplied instances 
of this kind, in which at last, in a blessed hour, the 
answer came. 
__ i tell you, though a whole lifetime of prayer is given 
if it saves the soul of a child, itis well given. The 
~__/— of a child is worth praying a whole lifetime 
or. 
Now, when I have a case like the one presented to us 
to-night, in which prayer is requested for a person who 
is striving to recover himself from dissipation, I do not 
always feel very hopeful of the result, because I do not 
know whether or not there will be the prayer of faith 
by which God is moved. I never have any doubt as to 
the propriety of asking for prayers, or as to the reality 
of the cogent influence of prayer; but I think to my- 
self, ‘*This man might be saved if there was anybody 
who would suffer for him; if there was any Christian 
heart large enough to take up this poor creature, and 


obliquities ; that goes right. If a child has not stumbled aged 


ave stumbled, on to him as long as there was hope, and when there 


| I believe so firmly in the doctrine of vicarious suf- 


you wrote to her?” His reply was, ‘Eight years.” "tor a child; and a father, if he is not too proud, will 


if he had somebody who would stand by him in his 
wicked hours; somebody who would not be discour- 
when he stumbled and fell ; somebody who, when 
he relapsed into his old ways, would not give him a 
back-handed blow, and say, ** There! you have broken 
your word; it is of no use trying to do anything for 
you; I am done with you ;” somebody who would hold 


was seemingly no hope. 

If there is anybody to do that for this young man, he 
may be saved. Father, mother, sister, brother, Chris- 
tian friends, stick to him “closer than a brother,” and 
he will be saved. 

I believe in this fidelity of men in prayer. I believe 
there is salvation in the prayers of those who pray con- 
tinually, and every step more and more earnestly, all 
the way down to death, aud die praying, rather than 
abandon the object for which they pray. 

©. Is there any ground, irrespective of labor, on which we can 
intelligently go to God and ask: him to convert a soul on whose 
behalf an interest in our prayers has been requested, and whom 
we do not know ? 

I do not know what you mean by intelligently. We 
can go, and we can understand what we are about 
when we go. The benefit to be derived from pray- 
ing for one whom we do not know, does not lie in 
precisely the same plane or channel as praying for one 
whom we do know. Our sympathies are more excited, 
and act back more upon our supplications in the latter 
case. But the New Testament certainly exhorts us to 
pray for those with whom we are not acquainted, as 
well as for those with whom we are acquainted. The 
apostle tells us to pray “always, with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit,” ‘* watching thereunto with 
all perseverance aid supplication for all saints; and 
for me.” There he drew an antithesis. Itis as if he 
had said, ‘‘Me you know; but all saints you do not 
know.” 

When you have once obtained the principle thet 
prayer is commanded for persons that are unknown to 
us, except generically, that settles the question. This 
matter may be carried to excess, All religious matters 
are at times carried to excess, Men who are not well 
instructed, and whose feelings overrun the proper 
bounds, carry religious exercises of every kind to an 
injurious excess. But I think there is not one mistake 
made on the side of fanaticism in prayer, where there 
are a thousand mistakes made on the other side. The 
great mistake of men is that they do not believe prayer 
to be efficacious and victorious. And I had rather see 
a hundred men go wrong on the side of over-praying 
than see one go wrong on the side of unbelief in 
prayer. 

You speak of praying intelligently. Nobody knows 
anything about the great realm into which he throws 
his prayers; that is, nobody knows tbe principles on 
which God hears and answers prayer. That is one of 
those things that are profoundly mysterious. It is one 
of those things that belong to the vast sphere of the un- 
known. That God lives, sympathizes, hears and an- 
swers, we know, but the principles on which he acts 
we do not know. 

We pray much asa child plays on an organ. He 

secs the bank of keys before him; but he does not 
know, at all, that there is a tracker that runs in from 
each key, and turns, and goes this way to this lever, 
and then turns again, and goes out there to that lever, 
and bends up and down, and by-and-by opens a flue or 
valve in the utmost corner of the organ. All he knows, 
is, that when he puts his finger on a key he gets a 
sound. Of the intricate machinery which led to that 
sound he is entirely ignorant. 
Now there are a thousand levers and trackers between 
us and God which we know nothing about. We pray 
on a simple faith that God, as he is declared to be in 
the New Testament, is a hearer and answerer of prayer. 
We are commanded to pray for specific things; and we 
are commanded to pray generically for men, for the 
Church, and for the saints. 


fering, and in the necessity of One's suffering for the 
world, that I do not confine it to Christ. I believe the 
whole Christian work involves and includes the prin- 
ciple of suffering. 1 believe that the great fact which 
received its most mighty and significant exemplification 
in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is a universal 
fact, and nobody ever takes a step toward reformation 
— he suffers for himself, and somebody else suffers 
or him. 
When I sce men that are crushed to the ground by 
their own vices and Uissipations, and people suy ‘* Can 
these men live?” I always think, ‘* Yes, if anybody is 
willing to suffer for them they can live.” If there are 
those who love the soul of a man who is weighed down 
by his own sins, so that they can give their life for him 
—not in the sense of laying it down, but better, in the 
sense of going to him, and identifying themselves with 
him in such a way that he knows that he has friends 
who will stick forever with him, and pity him, and re- 
buke and pain him if need be, and hold on to him, and 
be his better-self to him, and give him the benetit of 
their reason when his reason is clouded, and lift him up 
when he stumbles, and bring him back when he wan- 
ders out of the way ; if there are those who are willing 
thus to sutfer for such a man, he may be plucked out 
of the gates of hell, and 4ut of the jaws of destruction. 
No man need be lost if there are those who wil! do for 
him what Christ did for all of us. A mother will do it 


often be found to do it forason. But we are too apt 
to stand on our reserved rights. We have so much else 
to do, that we cannot, or think we cannot, attend to 
many of these difficult cases. And multitudes are not 
saved because there is nobody to take their place, and 
suffer for them and with them. 

There is a great harvest-field, and the labor is terrific; 
but the laborers are few. But, let me tell you, a man 
who rescues another man by his own exertion, has done 
more than simply to save that man. He has doubled 
and trebled his own manhood. And when one stands 
before the throne of the Father, and says, ‘* Lord, be- 
hold this castaway; I went out after him, and found 
him; and I have clung to him, and borne him through 
the wave, and brought him home in safety ;” then there 
are two princes—he that has been saved, and he that 
saved him. For God’s glory is made illustrious in cases 
that are the most desperate. A physician is most proud 
of cases that are difficult, and that all the other doctors 
have given up, but that by his insight and skill have 
been saved at the eleventh hour. And where a man 
is saved from the lowest depths, how will they shine 
through whose instrumentality he issaved! And what 
a joyous welcome will that be which shall meet the ear 
of every man who saves a soul from death, and hides a 
multitude of sins—WELL DONE, GOOD AND FAITAFUL 
SERVANT! 


NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 
Sunday, March 20 (34 Sunday in Lent, ) 
Tuesday, March 22. 


Eudson River Miss. Bd... Wappinger's Falls: N. Y 
Wednesday, March 23. 
Meth, Episcopal. .Pittsburgh Vonference.......... Johnstown, Pa. 
ditto. New Jersey Conference...... Long Branch 


for us not to have, he withholds a wae it is best 


bear with him, and carry him, and work for hi 
watch him, and be unto him what Christ is wt ae Roary 


ditto, 


dom and sanctification.” Such a person might be saved 


The 


A few weeks , several ladies, representi 
various evangelical churches of this city. formed 
selves into a society auxiliary to the Women’s Union 
Missionary Society of New York, ® moy 
was due mainly to the deep interest excited by Mis; 
Britrans of her Zenana work in Calcutta. The ide, 
is to furnish Christian work for women having no ney 
family ties. The Women’s Union Missionary Societ, 
is a union organization of ladies, representing six 
evange 


lical denominations. Its object is to send 
single ladies who, being free from domestic dutie 
may devote their whole time to the instruction apj 
conversion of heathen women. It is well known that 
the religion of heathen nafions enforces as one of jj; 
fundamental doctrines, tbat all women must be kept in 
extreme degradation and ignorance. This, naty 
engendering the grossest superstition in their abje 
darkened minds, makes them the greatest obstaci, 
against which the general missionary contends in pis 
efforts for the spread of Christianity. in, the 
higher classes of women are kept, by la 

the inner apartments of Eastern hoySes, (called Zp. 
nanas, where the idleness and mongtony of their ex. 
istence renders life a weary blank. Qwing to the ep. 
couraging work which has been opened in thes 
Zenanas, the effects of our Society have been, untjj 
recently, chiefly confined to that country. The Soci 
depends solely on contributions, employing no paid 
agents or officers. Its work is undenominational and 
womanly. Its members are devoted Christian women, 
anxious to spenc their energies in the cause of truth. 
India, their especial field of labor, is crying aloud to 
all Christians for urgent spiritual help. 


— At a social ee the Board of Directors of 
the New York Sunday-school Missionary Union, March 
“th, at the new Reading-room and Exchange, No, 15 
Bible House, addresses were made by Dr. Ferris, for 
thirty years President of the Union, Dr. Crossy, Dr, 
Prime, of the New York Odserver, Mr. Miyarns of the 
City Mission, and others. The rooms are designed 4s 
a permanent place for the study and conference of 
Sunday-school laborers from all parts of the country, 
for the exhibition and examination of every paper, 
periodical, book, and appliance relating to the Sunday. 
school work, published or maztufactured in this country 
or Europe, for giving information as to their use and 
price, and for the record of all desirable information 
concerning Sunday-schools. A large map has been 
prepared, | tbe location of every Sunday-school 
of every name and denomination south uf Central Park, 
with an accompanying Register, containing a brief 
statistical and historical statement of each school. 
Visitors are always welcome, and inquiries will be 
cheerfully answered. 


— At the weekly meeting of the Methodist ministers 
for the *‘ district” which includes Cincinnati, 600 ad- 
ditions to the church were reported for the month. 
The whole region about the city has been greatly blessed 
by the special influences of the Spirit, all denomina- 
tions sharing in the result. In Dayton, Ohio, Newport, 
Kentucky, Pittsburgh and Alleghany City, Pennsyl- 
vania, Cambridge City and Liberty, Indiana, and in 
many other towns the interest has been very great, and 
Christian activity has been stimulated by the coming to 
Jesus of the ‘‘ miserable and poor and blind and naked.” 


— A Baptist Educational Convention will assemble 
in Brooklyn on Tuesday, April 19. The most distin- 
guished educators of the Baptist denomination—Drs, 
Anpverson, Roprnsoyx, Hovey, Sampson, Loomis, 
TON and others—are to present papers on various topics 
relating to education. ‘The meeting will comprise dele- 
gates from the theological seminaries, colleges, acade- 
mies and educational societies.. The papers and dis- 
cussions will be on living questions of great practical 
interest. 
— The anniversary of the City Sunday-school and 
Missionary Society (Methodist) will be celebrated at 
St. Paul’s church, corner 4th avenue and 253d street. on 
28th inst. Addresses by Dr. Fowrer and J. V. Far 
wELL of Chicago. Bishop Ames will preside. Over 
3,000 pastoral visits were made by the missionaries of 
this society during the month February. 

— Eighty-seven persons were admitted to the Pres- 
byterian Church in Kinderhook, Columbia county, X. 
Y., Sabbath before last, fifty of whom were baptised. 
As the place has a population of only 1,500, divided 
into four religious bodies, the work ot which these ad- 
ditions are the result appears extraordinary. 


— The Annual Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church assembles on the 6th of April, atthe 7th 
street Methodist church in this city. Bishop Javes 
will preside. The chicf topics of discussion will be 
the Bible in Schools, Lay Delegation to the Conter- 
ence, and the appointing of stations. 

— The Connecticut Sunday-school Convention met 
in Hartford, March 9th. The Rey. H. C. Tromsvit 
gave an address on the origin and authorization of Sun- 
day-schools. 


—The funeral of the Rev. Dr. McCiixtoox was cele- 
brated at St. Paul's M. E. church on Tuesday, 8th inst. 
Bishops Stupson and Janes, and Drs. Dvr- 
BIN, Corsrin, Curry, Rinceway, and others, officiated. 
Bishop Janxzs delivered the address. The attendance 
was very large. 


— The ‘‘City Committee” appointed by the Presby- 
terians of San Francisco report in favor of the Phila- 
delphia method of church extension, viz.: the planting 
of independent churches in preference to the New 
York method, that of starting missions to feed churches 
already existing. 

— Rev. Dr. Burcnarp is delivering a course of lec- 
tures at his Church in Thirteenth street, on his travels 
abroad. Next Tuesday evening his subject will be 
‘**Rome, Ancient and Modern.” 


— A Total Abstinence meeting was held in Plymouth 
Church on Monday evening last, at which speeches 
were made by Horace Rev. Dr. Herwost#, 
Mr. Bercngr, and W. E. 

—The Sunday-school Convention was opened at New 
Haven on the 8th inst., with promise of a very profit- 
able and interesting session. 

— The Baptist Church in Roundout, N. Y., haste 
ceived over 400 members since November—the fruit of 
a very remarkable revival. 


ological Seminary at Madison, N. J., proposes to 
of it a University by increased donations. | 


— The Rev. Jonn Provprit, D. D., for many 


— in Rutgers College, died in this city, 
10th, 


— At the 2nd anniversary of the Harlem Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. of this city, it was stated that 1/5 
members had been added during the past year. 

— The Presbyterian Board of Education has received 
3,006 candidates for the ministry since its formation. 


— There is increased religious interest in the churches 


ditto, ..New England Conforence....... Springfield, Mass, 


at Springfield. Mass. 


— Daniet Drew, the founder of the Methodist The- 
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March 19, 1870. 


J HOME CHURCHES. 


The church statistics of the leading cities, which 
are just now appearing with more or less completeness, 
fn some instances worthy of note. Baltimore has, 
side several now in course of erection, 184 churches, 


distributed as follows : 


ist Episcopal ..-.----- 35 | 
Episcopa , South. 9] United Brethren.......----- 
Methodist Episcopal colored 6 | Swedenborgian....--------- 3 
African Methodist...------- © 3 
Methodist Protestant ------. 8 | Evangelical Association. --. 3 
Independent Methodist. .... 2 Independent 2 
Roman Catholic.....------- 24 | 1 
protestant Episcopal....... Christian. 1 

Lutheran...... niversalist.......... 
Hebrew Synagogues......-- 


Churches. Value. 

5 133,000 459 
Lutheran jscopal coe 3 ~ ] 
Roman Catholic.......+++------ 2 165,000 (650 families) 
1 (207 members) 
1 (60 members) 


The American Baptist Home Missionary Society, or- 
ized in 1832, with the object of ‘‘ preaching the 
pel in North America,” gives us the following par- 

ticulars of its work: In all the years prior to 1860, its 
receipts were $716,360. For the year ending May last, 
its receipts were more than $144,000. The labors of 
the Society are at present directed to those parts of the 
Southern States rapidly peopling by our own citizens 
and immigrants. ‘These last arriving at New York 
amount to 1,000 daily, more than one-half of whom 
push on to the West. They are mostly farmers, and 
jrish, with many Asiatics. Preachers are therefore 
sought who can proclaim the Gospel in German, French, 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and Dutch. One repre- 
sentative church in Missouri bas in its membership 
persons of sixteen different nationalities. The Society 
will at once commence the training of colored preach- 
ers for the West. Already they have schools for this 
purpose at Washington, Richmond, and New Orleans, 
where scores of colored men are in training for the 


ministry. 


The state of affairs in Salt Lake city is still very dis- 
turbed. The seceders from the Mormon camp—or, as 
they are termed, G/odbeites—number four hundred open 
and avowed members, who totally repudiate polygamy. 
The Josephites, who also disbelieve in the peculiar in- 
stitution, claim to have 20,000 saints in Illinois. The 
gentiles number, soldiers included, only 400, and the 
remaining 25,000 are Brighamites. Opinions are di- 
vided as to Brincuam Youne’s conduct in anticipation 
of the p of the Cuttom bill. Some think be 
will fight ; others—and they are in the majority—think 
that he will seek other quarters. A week ago, the 
Prophet, with a large train and camp equipage, started 
for parts unknown for a stay of three months. 


Apropos of Dr. Bacon’s articles on Indian affairs, 
the last of which we print in this issue, we give the 
following tabular statement, furnished by the Asso- 
ciated Executive Committee of Friends on Indian 
Affairs at Philadelphia in the Friends’ Review. It 
represents the approximate number of members of the 
different tribes, of children in each, etc. : 

Chil- Schools. Attended 


Tribes. Mem by 
305 61 2 40 
699 140 1 25 
668 134 l 10 . 
Ee 1,008 201 2 40 

ottaw tt 2,025 405 1 130 

130 
200 40 


Munsees and Chippewas...... 68 25 l 25 
Quapaws and afliliated bands. 1,000 


Cheyeones and Arapahoes-... 4,000 

Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Apaches........ .........14,800 2,960 

Wichitas and Affiliated bands 3,508 70l 
33,427 6701 10 370 


The Methodist, of this city, proposes that, in the con- 
flict with Romanism for the preservation of our com- 
mon schools, Methodism should move the front ;” 
and reckons its single power by comparison of stat- 
istics, Methodism has a clerical force of 8,700 itiner- 
ant preachers, with local preachers to make a total of 
18,900; while the Roman Catholics have above 3,500, 
only one-fifth of the number. Methodism has 12,000 
churches, while the Catholics have 7,650. Methodism 
has 1,115,000 members, reaching about 5,000,000 of 
people, while the Catholic population is estimated at 
only 4,000,000. 


The journal of the 79th Annual Convention of South 
arolina gives the following particulars: There are 
63 parishes, with 54 clergymen, and a total of 260 
communicants, white and colored; 209 communicants 
have been lost; the church attendance is 3,429 ; there 
are 217 Sunday-school teachers, with 1,442 scholars ; 
in parochial schools, there are 27 teachers to 332 pupils ; 
the gross contributions amount to $34,948.50. 


The Alliance Israelite Universelle is about to raise 
funds, to be known as the ‘Immigration Fund,” hav- 
ing in view the reception of Jewish immigrants and 
their transportation to and location in different parts 
of the country. Apropos of this subject, the following 
table may be interesting, as giving a correct idea of the 
home of the Jews: 


[a washout the world....1 Jew in 1,500 inhabitants. 
“ 


D Belgi 1 3,000 
In United States..........1 “ 200 
In Holland............... 52 
In Austria.... 1 32 


= Illinois, there are belonging to the Methodists 2 
tion 1 and 2 universities, each with power of gradua- 

pe. Iowa, there are 3 universities and 1 college. 
institutions can accommodate 150 stu- 
tis find, however, that there is 
: Y an attendance in Illinois of 272, and in Iowa of 


The institutions of Illinois 


come of $688,544 have an annual in- 


In the newly-established F 
; oundling Asylum of the 
aman , Catholics, there are from an to 40 received 
a — far, $20,000 have been collected for it, 
tate is solicited for aid. The institution is 


Conducted on the plan of the Enfants Trouves at Paris. 


mera hangs in the vestibule, in which the child is 


sert it. by the unnatural parent who wishes to de- 


The Lent | 


delivered } at St. Paul’s, Trinity parish, are 
y the Dr. Morgan Drx, on the 
Great of the Church. in 


Six 


Mr. Vincent Cotyer, United States Special Indian 
Commissioner, in a published letter to Dr. Tyne, says: 
** Alaska has not one Protestant or American mission- 
ary or preacher within its vast border at the present 
time. ‘here are five priests of the Russian Greek 
Church ; and that Church, or rather, one glorious priest 
of that Church, Jonny, the present ‘ Metropolitan of All 
the Russias,’ has done a noble work among the Eleuts 
there—translating the New Testament, and other re- 
ligieus and secular works, into their language, so that 
now the Eleuts are no longer called Indians, but Chris- 
tian Eleuts. There are (60,000) sixty thousand other 
Indians even more intelligent than these Eleuts, in 
Alaska‘ for whom nothing tes yet been done.” 


FOREIGN CHURCHES, 


Counci.—The schema of the Infalli- 
bility has been distributed, asserting that the Pope 
cannot err as supreme teacher of all christians. All 
that has been previously beld respecting the Infallibility 
of the Church is to be now held respectirg the Pope. 
Count Daru (erroneously printed Dam in our last) will 
issue a manifest, explaining the policy of France 
towards the Council. Of the 610 votes anticipated 
nearly 200 represent officials about the Vatican, 
Bishops in partibus, having no cure of souls. Count 
Darv is said to be in favor of energetic measures. 
The Papal trexsury anticipate supplies from the pro- 
mulgation of indulgencies by the Pope on the occasion 
of the definition of Infallibility. There is a deficit of 
six millions scudi. The schism in the East has assumed 
a very serious aspect, and seven leading Jesuists have 
been excommunicated by the Roman Propaganda. 


— 


The Bull anathematizing Fenianism has caused 
cauch consternation in Ireland that it is proposed to 
re-baptize the organization by way of evading it. 
This is the logic of Rome Samed’ against herself. 
Count Brevsr has addressed a note to the Austrian Am- 
bassador at Nome, warning the Papal Government 
against taking any steps to pass canons encroaching on 
the rights of Austria. The government at Vienna has 
decided to punish rigorously any priest who shall pub- 
lish the new canons, With the exception of the Bish- 
op of Brixen, all the Austro-Hungarian prelates now 
in the Council belong to the opposition. In reply to 
the request of the majority of the bishops, the Pope 
has distributed tothe Council a schema proposing a 
definition of the dogma of Infallibility, upon which 
suggestions will be received up to the 17th. The 
French Government has demanded that aspecial Envoy 
shall assist at the Council. The Ultramontane journals 
of Paris state positively that the Pope has required the 
Council definitely to decide the question of the Infalli- 
bility within the present month. Cardinal Carerini, 

refect of the Committee of Cardinals, has issued a 
circular directing the clergy to use all their influence to 
oppose mixed marriages of Romanists and Protestants. 
He deplores the fact that so many schools are with- 
drawn from clerical control, and solicits the advice of 


| the Episcopate as to what can be done to remedy it. 


Irish Methodists are, with reason, elated at the suc- 
cess in the establishment of the college of their church 
at Belfast. Until now they have had no institution for 
the education of their ministers and laymen except a 
school at Dublin, which gave a grammatical and com- 
mercial training, but no collegiate course. As a con- 
sequence, it is stated that Methodism in Lreland—al- 
ready weakened by the exceptionally heavy emigration 
—lost numbers of young men, whose education in the 
institutions of other denominations led to their aban- 
donment of theirown. There were, moreover, no op- 
portunities for theological instruction except the stu- 
denis went in quest of it to England. Under these 
circumstances, the Irish Methodists, only some 20,000 
in number, set themselves to establishing a college. 
The buildings, which are now nearly completed, at a 
cost of $150,000, have been entirely provided for by 
themselves ; so that they ask only for the endowment 
from their brethren abroad. Half of the original re- 
quirement—$50,000—has been assumed, and most of 
it given, by American Methodists; and the remaining 
$50,000 is being contributed with great promptness in 
England. Not only is Belfast a desirable position for 
the new college by reason of its being the headquarters 
of Protestantism, but it is already the seat of a Queen’s 
College, whose degrees, which will be within the reach 
of the Methodist students, are as trustworthy attesta- 
tions of sound scholarship as those of the English uni- 
versities. Even though the latter be made accessible to 
all sects, it is thought that the Belfast college will 
always be resorted to by the Methodists both of Lreland 
and Great Britain. 


The civilities offered to the Archbishop of Syra have 
attracted much attention in Russia, where over 120 
Anglicans petitioned for reception into the Greek 
Church, and have caused the agitation of the question of 
the abolition of the act of uniformity, forbidding Non- 
tcomformists to officiate in Anglican churches. The 
second son of the Prime Minister of England, the Rev. 
S. Giapsrong, M. A., was ordained priest by the Bish- 
op of Winchester. The Church Association is still 
prosecuting prominent Ritualists. The Rev. Brapiey 
Asnor is to be indicted for hearing confessions. The 
well-known minister, the Rev. Newman Hatt, is 
ordered to the East for his health. He has declined an 
American degree of D. D. , 


The Suf'ragan Bishop of Nottingham, in the English 
Convocation, proposed that a letter should be addressed 
to the Abouna of Abyssinia, inviting him to intercom- 
mune. The Pall Mall Gazette suggests that it would 
be better for Convocation to make overtures to the re- 
ligious bodies at home, who are infinitely nearer to the 
Church of England than the chief prelate of the most 
corrupt church in the world. 


The Protestant residents of Ponce, Porto Rico, under 
the late decree of Spain, granting freedom of worship, 
have adopted measures for the erection of a church 
— in connection with the Protestant Episcopal 

hurch. 


The President of the United States issued a procla- 
mation on the 5th ult. ratifying the = of 1858 with 
the La Tsing government of China. This secures tol- 
eration in religion for the Americans, and right of 
residence. 


A parce portion of Nonconformists express their 
opini6n that the abolition of the Athanasian Creed will 
lead to a better understanding between them and the 
Church of England, resulting in ultimate unity. 


It is rumored that P®re Gratry will be excommuni- 
cated. His letter has had an enormous circulation in 
Paris, and produced great excitement. 


The degree of Doctor of Laws has been cofiferred 
~¥> the Archbishop of Syra by both the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


The Rev. R. H. E. Wixhas been condemned for'|. 


ic practices, with costs. 


The English Baptist colleges for educating students 
for the ministry are 10 in number, and last year in- 
structed 239 students, at a cost of £14,000. The Free- 
man states that these coll are in a healthy state, 
and that the progress is thoroughly satisfactory. It 
complains, however, that a number of churches, nom- 
inally Baptist, do not really belong to the denomination, 
refusing to support either the Baptist Missionary 
Socicty or any of the colleges. Indeed, if we under- 
stand its statements, the century which has just elapsed 
since the foundation .of the first of these institutions 
has not quite served to reconcile English Baptists to 
the innovation. ‘* Notwithstanding the success of the 


MISSIONS. 


Some time since the Roman Catholic Archbishop in 
California summoned from Rome a Priest who had 
acquired missionary experience in China; and the 
former Archiepiscopal residence in San Francisco is 
now being transformed into a Chinese Roman Catholic 
chapel. Romish priests in China far outnumber Prot- 
estant missionaries, and we doubt not that they will 
soon have a large force of them at work among the 
Chinese in our own country. The clergy of all denomi- 
nations, generally, on the Pacific coast are awaking to 
the importance of caring for the souls of the Asiatics 
who are constantly arriving in their midst, and of 


representatives of foreign powers made their protest to 
the Government, but ineffectually. The Jesuits hold - 
secret meetings by night, and are working most ener. 
getically. e Mikado, who is the Japanese Pope, re- 
quires his spiritual authority to be acknowledged as a 
condition of toleration. 


The Progressive Theists—tke religionists of the 
Brahmo Somaj—of India are being brought into special 
notice by the departure for England of Banoo Kzsuvus 
CHUNDER Sev, the leader of the sect, who is accompa- 
nied by three young Bengalees in quest of a European 
education. propos of this, there appeared in the last 
month's Contemporary Review a history of the sect and 
outline of its religious characteristics, founded upon A 
Brief History of the Caleutta Brahmo Somaj, published 
at Calcutta in 1868. The article, if not the book, de- 
serves careful examination, being too compact with in- 
formation to admit of summarizing. The Theistic 
movement was originated by the Rajah Rammonun Roy 
in 1830, and was revived into activity in 1842 by Dr- 
BENDRO NaTH Tagore, who “ converted this body of 
worshippers into an association of believers, by binding 
them to a few articles of belief, and to a covenant en- 
joining moral purity of life.” In 1850 the Brahma 
Dharma was published, which is still regarded as the 
authoritative exposition of Brahmoism, embodying as 
its main points: the existence of One Supreme and 
Perfect God, ‘‘ the One without a second,” “‘ a distinct 
personality,” but never incarnated; the conscious im- 
mortality of the human soul; the efficacy of prayer for 
spiritual blessings, and of repentance as ‘Sfhe only way 
to atonement and salvation.” From 1847 to 1858 branch 
Somajes were established throughout Bengal, when 
the present leader arose, and adopted the progressive 
course, which, breaking away from the conservatism 
of Depenpro Natu TaGorg, resulted in the formation, 
in 1866, of the Brahmo Somaj of India, designed to 
comprehend all the branch Somajes of the country, 
and which has raised Brahmoism from a small Hindoo 


training them to be good citizens of the republic. t pect into a comprehensive religion, capable of influenc- 


long since a letter was received from a clergyman \of 
the Episcopal Church, in one of our Western Territo- 
ries, enclosing money for Chinese books, and stating 
his willingness, if need be, to learn the Chinese lan- 
guage to fit himself for labors among those who had 
come to his missionary district. And now that the 
Scriptures, the prayer-book, and other Christian books 
in the Chinese language are easily procurable, and also 
English primary books for those who are learning that 
language, no clergyman should neglect these people 
who come into his neighborhood ; and the efforts of 
the clergy should be warmly seconded by Christian’ 
laymen and women. 


Since 1859, a mission has been actively progressing 
in California to the Chinese. There is a chapel and 
suitable buildings, where the exercises are conducted 
in the Chinese language, and consist of prayers, sing- 
ing, reading, and explanation of the ipture, with a 
short discourse. ‘The book read afid explained is 
placed in the hands of the congregation. There is a 
Sunday-school, to which the Episcopal churches of 
Grace and Trinity have given a cabinet organ. Here 
the pupils learn to read from cards prepared specially 
for their use. The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments are repeated in both languages ; 
and reciting texts of Scripture in both languages, as 
well as reading and singing of Christian hymns, forms 

art of the exercises. Much time is spent by the 
Mission in visiting amongsthe Chinese, and a Chinese 
colporteur has been engaged to visit his ©. mpatriots in 
the Southern mines, where he addresses the miners on 
the truths of religion. He has bad great success. 


The following are the statistics of the mission at 
Foochow, where the number of members has been dou- 
bled in less than six months: 


ws 

25 “oO §0 
Se te @ 
a6 3 
oO 
Number of atations............«..- 5 23 16 44 
Number of members............... b38 J28 255 651 
Number of probationers........... 15 412 337 764 
Number of baptized children....... 18 938 70 186 
Adults baptized during the year... l l4l 98 240 
Children baptized during the year. - _.. 35 30 65 

Amount ot missionary money con- 

$1645 $99 86 $143 32 $289 63 


About 150 miles northwest of Calcutta is the mission 
of Ebenezer to the Santal people. It is situated in a 
very barren locality. The mission has a very flourish- 
ing village, under the charge of Messrs. Jomnson and 
SkRAFSRAD. With them is associated a clergyman of 
the Church of England, M. Borrngsen, a Daneand his 
wife a Prussian Jady. The buildings consist of a chap- 
el, houses for the boarding-school, youth of both sexes, 
their ten servants, &c. The whole was designed and 
built by the missionaries. Mr. Skrarsrap is preparing 
a grammar of the Santal tongue in order to make a 
translation of the Testament. The Rev. Jamgs Pui.- 
tips of the American Baptist Mission, Midnapore Oris- 
sa, has just been designated missionary to the Santals. 


In Burmah, where there is still an unrepealed statute 
of the realm making it a capital crime fora native to 
change his religion, the a Society has won a 
great triumph. Already the King, beside a grant of 
land, had built a school for Chris‘ian education and a 
house for the clergy, refusing the contributions offered 
by English inhabitants of British India. He has now, 
in the same manner, provided for the erection of an 
Episcopal church in Mandelay, the capital, at the laying 
of the corner-stone of which prayers were offered in 
Burmese, a | number of Burmans, besides the 
pupils of the mission school, being present. There are 
now 45 Boys in the school, of whom 3 are the King’s 
sons, 5 othersare of the royal family, and 14 are sons 
of officers of the Burmese government. 


English Baptist missions are now being pushed into 
Russia, Poland, Turkey, Roumania, Hungary, and 
Austria, in which, with the exception of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, little has been done for the mil- 
lions of people. The Rey. J. C. Oncokgen, on whom 
rests the supervision of the work, writes from Altona, 
urging financial aid from the Baptist churches. Of the 
fields most needing help he writes, ‘‘In Courland we 
have 1,500 members, and in Poland’ we have had, in 
1869, an addition of about 300 converts. Our outposts 
in Russia are already as far as Tiflis in the Caucasus.” 


The Protestants at Safreta in Syria, where the Ameri- 
can Board has a mission, are subjected to relentless 
persecution by the Greek Church. The mission en- 
countered bitter opposition from the Jesuits. They 
forced open the school-rooms and houses of the Prot- 
estants and sprinkled them with holy water. The 
school-room bell was stolen and is now used at the 
Romish vespers for Protestants. 


ing minds of various races and civilizations. Its mem- 
bers are estimated at from 5,000 to 6,000, including the 
flower of Young India, most of whom have had a lib- 
eral English education, the English schools and colleges 
serving as nurseries to the sect. Its tenets are thus epi- 
tomized from the tracts issued by Kesuvus CuuNDER 
SEN: 

1. The human mind has been so constituted by God that certain 
fundamental truths are intuitively perceived by it, e. g., the exist- 
ence and moral perfection of God, the sense of duty, and the im- 
mortality of the soul. But “this knowledge, again, lies poten- 
tially in the human mind, and needs awakening in order to be re- 
vealed and apprehended in actual consciousness.” 

2. Revelation, which ‘* denotes religious knowledge communi- 
cated by God to man,” “ is subjective, not objective. ... . That 
which is a revelation to you, does not necessarily become a reve- 
lation to me, or to any other person.”’ “ Revelation is a state of 
the mind, a process of intelligence, a truth, an actual fact of con- 
sciousness.” 

3. In a secondary sense, however, revelation ‘‘means an out- 
ward objective collection of principles coincident with our natural 
und intuitive convictions, which renders more vivid our intuitive 
apperceptions, and aids us in the attainment of truth and salva- 
tion.” In this sense it embraces a variety of sacred A 
‘* Whatever tends to enkindle noble sentiments, remove impuri- 
ties, awaken faith, and bestir the will to practical virtue—what- — 
ever leads us to know and love thegtruth as it is in God, is fairly 
entitled to be called revelation; it is immaterial where it is 


found.” 
4. Man stands in imperative need of salvation from sin, but not 


of salvation from punishment when he has sinned. However.en- 
tirely God may, and ever does, accept our repentance, e 
must yet punish us for our sins in order to deliver us from 2a 
and instead of weakly praying to eseape His purifying disciple, 
we should dutifully accept it as the truest sign of His fatherly 
love. Thus the only atonement is repentance and amendment ; 
the true salvation is deliverance from sin. “‘To every sinner, 
even the grossest, the promise of reconciliation hath been made, 
The arms of Everlasting Mercy are stretched for the reception of 
all; the fault is ours if we neglect to have recourse to Him.”’ 
With Christians in general the relations of the Theists 
are conciliatory, and there is a substantial amount of 
mutual good-will, which appears to be increasing. 
Kesnuss disposition towards the missionaries has 
always been cerdial, and a recognized missionary au- 
thority has frankly admitted that ‘‘the kind and cour- 
teous tone of his discussions with them have been de- 
serving of all praise.” Their inelinations, however, 
are toward the Unitarians, and during the visit which 
Kesnvs is about making to England, for the double 
purpose of gaining a fuller knowledge of English civili- 
zation, and of enlisting English sympathy for his 
Church, the British and Foreign Unitarian iation 
has resolved to invite ‘“‘the distinguished religious re- 
former of India, whose public teaching has had so 
marked a tendency to break down idolatry,” to a public 
meeting in London. 


Brahminism in India is receiving severe blows from 
various quarters, as every Indian mail gives fresh evi- 
dence. The /ndian Mirror, for instance, says: ** That 
stronghold of idolatry, Benares, has been shaken to its 
foundations by the appearance of a most learned Hindu 
Pundit who is engaged in a violent aud fearless crusade 
against idol-worsbip. ‘The Rajah and the Brahmins of 
the place are afraid of him. None has yet been able 
to vanquish him in discussion, and his pre@minence is 
universally acknowledged.” Another source of trouble 
to the Brahmins is exemplified in this occurrence re- 
lated by the Poona Observer : ** We hear that the Brah- 
min community of Poona have excommunicated Mr. 
KristNA SHASTREE CHINPLOONKUR and 
TREE from their caste, owing, it is said, to these learned 
Shastrees having dined on one occasion with Sir ALEx- 
}ANDER Grant, Bart., the late Director of Public In- 
struction at Bombay. The Brahmins have in the mean- 
while communicated with Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, 
on the subject, and if the story proves to be correct, 
the said Shastrees will be shown no mercy. Should it, 
however, be proved otherwise that they had not dined 
with an English gentleman, they will be admitted into 
the caste again.” Speaking of this incident, an Indian 
missionary says, in a letter now before us: 

I do not suppose you here, at this distance, can read such items— 
marking the rapid inroads upon Hindu surperstitions and idola- 
tries, and indicating the internal convulsions which are shaklog 
the whole system to its centre—with the feelings of an old mis- 
sion fresh from the battle-field; but atill many of you look on 
with interest. Sir A. Grant is now at the head of Edinburgh 
University you know. He was much liked in India, and at the 
parting gathering in Poona some of the most liberal minded of 
our educated young Brahmins let courtesy and kind feeling so 
far gain the ascendant that they evidently infringed caste-rules a 
hittle. Hence the orthodox Brahmins are ‘in a fix."” If they 
wink at the offence, caste-rules are relaxed and goto ruin. If 
they excommunicate such men, the “bull” kicks against them- 
selves. and Brahminism is shaken—perhaps destroyed by the 
reaction. 


A reformer and preacher of the Siva sect of Hindoos 
in Southern India, named Navatar, has been givin 
offence to the Brahmins of Madras by republishing the 
Tamul works treating of the worship of Siva, and 
preaching his dogmas in the different towns. He has 
inveighed against the Brahmins of the Chillambarans 
Pagoda, denouncing especially the priests not duly con- 
secrated to their office. The Brahmins returned his 
arguments with blows, and a criminal prosecution is 
pending in consequence. One of the mins ridi- 
culed the preacher by making anagrams out of his 


name, transposing ‘‘ NAVALAR” iate words meaning & 
liar and illiterate man, a defamer, and similarly abusive 
terms. defamation been.- 


Upon this also has a charge of 


Important news has been received from Japan of 
renewed persecutions of Christians at Najasoky. The 
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Communications. 

Usios is responsible for all contributed 
matter only 20 far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion, Weare willing. within due bounds, to give opportunity 
fer @ courteous expression of sentiments opposed bo our own. } 

CATHARINE S. POTTER to CATHARIVE 
E. BEECHER.- 


— 


To the Editor of Tae Curistiay Ustoxs 

There is an old adage that ‘‘ when Greek meets Greek 
then comes the tug of war.” As time is short, and 
what is to be dune must be done quickly, we proceed at 
once to question the authority of Miss Beecuer in 
asserting that ‘* woman, by force of natural organiza- 
tion, is sabordinate to man not only in civil affairs but 
in the family state.” Professedly, this assumption 
rests upon the dictum of the early Apostolic Church. 
Had Miss Beecnee examined more closely the founda 
tions upon which that Church was built, she would 
have discovered that the impartial spirit of a perfect 
religion was not responsible for its fulmination, the 
Head and Founder of the Christian Church having, not 
even by implication, taught the doctrine to bis follow- 
ers. A still further examination would have convinced 
her that the Apostle Paul—than whom no higher 
authority is usually qu: ted by professing Christians— 
did not include in his injunctions to submission the 
— sex, but confined them to marriel women exclu- 
6 vely. 

Those who read without prejudice the four Evangel- 
ical hi-tories, will nowhere find a precedent for the 
authoritative rules established by Paul, and believed in 
as inspired, by his, not Christ’s followers. ’ 

‘‘He who spake as man never spake” made no dis- 
tinctions between the sexes. ‘* Whosoever,” said he, 
‘*did the will of fiis Father, the same was his mother, 
his sister, and brother.’ His teachings were all in 
harmony with the one great underlying principle that 
befure God all were equal. In the beginning they were 
so created. ** Male and female created be them ;” and 
in the marriage relation the ** twain were one flesh.” 

In the disorder that followed, the elementary charac- 
ter of the woman was not chanzed. The first married 
female was **cvrsed” for disobeuience to the divine law 
into subjection to Adam—not created for servitude. 
The divine champion of ** woman's rights” came to 
remove the penalties. not to ** fasten the chains.” Sub- 
ordination was nowhere intimated; the ** curse”’ was 
removed, and woman restored to her primitive state of 
honorable companionsbip with man. Under all circum- 
stances the Great Teacher regarded her with equal 
consideration, sume of bis greatest truths having been 
spoken to ber alone, as, for instance, the woman of 
Samaria, and Martha, at the grave of Lazarus. Clearly 
the divine exponent of Christianity believed in the Acad 
es well asthe ovart of what the Apostle called the 
** weaker sex.” The disciples of Christ were expected. 
nay, commanded to follow, implicitly, the teachings of 
their divine leader. This they undvubtedly did in its 
spiritual relations t» the buman soul. But in the exi- 
gencies that fullowed the iptroduction of Christianity, 
the Apostles, in dictating t6 the discordant elements 
that composed the cburcbes under their charge, were 
often compeiled to compromise between the pure spirit 
of the gospel and the spirit of the age in which they 
lived. A company of beathenish disciples were to be 
taught and uained. The votaries of Venus and Bacchus 
were given to understand that purity was required. 
Hence. a woman baptized in the Christian faith must 
be subject to ope man, and he required to bave but one 
wife and to conduct himself as became the new order 
of things. In the dilemmas constantly accruing, much 
of Pauls instruction was the result of his own judg- 
ment, and in direct conflict with the mind and spirit of 
Christ. Of these, the subjection of woman, and the 
retention of human beings in bondage, were contingen- 
cies uncalled for in the present administration of Church 
government, and would no doubt be discarded by him 


_ us unseemly now. But, even then the Apostle carefully 


distinguished between tbe married and nnmarried, his 
dictutiuns to obedience extending only to the former 


ibe “common sense” view as taught by him seemed 
to be this—ithat most men and women ‘chvose to 
marry ;” that in so doing they bring upon themselves 
the cares and responsibilities of a family, or as the 
Apostle expresses it, such bave “trouble in the flesh.” 
Under these circumstances the woman, on whom falls 
the heaviest burden, is advised or commanded to submit 
with becoming grace to the condition voluntarily 
choren ; a Copditivn implying, not inferiority, but phy- 
sical unfitness for otber duties aside from the family 
relation. But, in enjvining obedience upon the mar- 
ried he in no respect demands subordination on the part 
of the ‘“‘unmarried and widows.” On the contrary, 
this same Apostle recommends celibacy in those troub- 
lous times, as the ** better state.” alleging as a reason 
that the **upmurried care for the things of the Lord,” 
while the ** married care for the things of the world 
how they may please each other.” Who does not see 
that even the Apustolic training would Jead to the dire 
results of modern stronz-mindedness? 

On more tenable ground, perbaps, Miss Beecuer 
argues the ‘‘ weakness and restraints of maternity” as 
sulficient cause for ihe interposition of a “higher 
power.” We shail see. Marriage is a. partnership 
which both parties accept with a full understanding ot 
the nature of the compact. On the part of the woman 
there are the ‘*restruints,” not ** weakness,” incident to 
the birth, rearing, and training of the children, the care 
of the domestic department, the harmonious adjustment 
of supply, and the muliitorm methods of household 
economies, requiring strength, with the brain of a phi- 
losopher to organize and adapt to the family needs. 
Those of the man are the obligations that bind him to 
provide tcod, shelter, and raiment, with contingent 
expenses alising from the education of their mutual 
otispring. Now, this compact is in simple accord with 
nature, und implies subordivation or ruler-hip in either, 
as the case may demand. In fact, as Miss Beecner 
justly observes, and in her argument fully proves, that 
**both sustain the duty of ruler and subordinate:” and 
both, when * perfect Jove exists, act as one bead.” 

Tue man behind the counter, or the farmer in the 
workshop, susiains no more bonorable or authoritative 
relaiton to the family than the woman whose clear 
Lead and executive promplings con'ruls, governs, and 
cements all in one harmonious family compact. The 
Dread seeker and the bread maker meet on common 
ground and illustrate that in 

“True marriage lies nor equal nor unequal, 
But thought ia thought, purpose in purpose, 
Will in will together grow.’ 

That the “power of the purse” usually exists with the 
man, and cun be used as an epginery of_evil where 
love is lacking,” is beyond dispute. But by no means 
Goce it follow that the possession of the material suste- 
the of the family constitutes him the 
aha y.” a — m when ‘love fails all are to 
the question —. where ihe moral aspect of 
ecmcs in. Given, that legal ae law-making power 
woman im the ‘‘family state” is 
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equal to man; that its obligations are mutual and bind- 
ing, what right has any one to assert that the “* power 
of the purse” belongs gxclusively to him, or that the 
wife, in the proper adjustment of the compact, is not 
as clearly entitled to a voice in its distribution as the 
husband? The purse is no more the property of the 
man than the woman, for whom, and the offspring, 1t 
is provided. If, hcwever, its possession is insisted upon 
as constituting the power which al must obey, Miss 
Beecuer will find herself under the frequent necessity 
of transferring the ‘divine right” to thcse women who 
by absolute possession of the property, hold the * bal- 
ance of power” in their keeping. A still further argu- 
ment advanced by Miss Beecuer in favor of subordina- 
tion is the “‘ superior physical” strength of the mascu- 
line development. It would not be difficult to prove 
that ** might” is not the synonym for “right, or if it 
were, that the elephant holds a more commanding posi- 
tion in the organization of physical forces than the 
man. But we forbear. It is but just to believe that a 
large proportion of the earnest seekers for truth, of 
both sexes, are not in sympathy with Miss Beecner's 
views. Let us then cease this wrangling about the 
‘higher power,” but like wise and sensible men and 
women meet on the platform of equal rights, and settle 
whether by delegated authority, or direct ballot, woman 
can best sustain the duty of self-government. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
NO. IIL. 


To the Editor of Tae Curistian Unions: 

Some fifty years ago, Wm. Cospet wrote a book on 
America. He called the United States the poor man's 
country. Poverty, be said, was here unknown, and vice 
com ively a stranger. ‘*‘ One may walk the streets 
of New York,” he added, “ and meet neither a beggar 
nor a prostitute.” We read these words of encomium 
with a sigh. Alas! the times are changed and we are 
changed withthem. Both poverty and vice are familiar 
faces now. The classic heathen put their golden age 
in the past. Must we put oursthere too? Labor, a 
iarge portion of it at least, bas been brought into con- 
flict, as in the old world, with capital, and has been 
driven to the wall, and poverty and vice are the result. 
It ought not to beso. In this land of liberty and broad 
acres, labor, however humble, ought to be able to hold 
its own and secure remunerative wages. Why is it un- 
able? Why?” says the artful demagogue, haranguing 
his friends, the ‘** unwashed democracy,’ whose v+-tes 
he is seeking, ‘* Because of aristocratic laws niade for 
the rich and not for the poor. Send me to the legisla- 
ture and I will see you righted.” The lying words are 
printed and applauded by the newspaper organ of his 
party, or by a venal sheet, seeking, as the poor mans 
friend, to bring the poor man’s pennies to its counter. 
Why? responds popular philanthropy, with its good 
heart but unwise head—sympatby which feels but does 
not think—unreasoniag, and therefore unju-t, uncharit- 
able in its very charity, mistaking the cause of the suf- 
fering which it commiserates, and affixing blame where 
no blame lies—‘* Because of hard-hearted ee 
who, in their greed of gain, cut down the wages of the 
labor of their needy dependents, and withbuld that 
which is equal.” The religious press, in its ignorance, 
takes up the senseless clamor and echoes the unmerited 
anathema. Good divinity doctors, full of piety and pity, 
rich in biblical lore, experts in handling theological 
dogmas, but ignorant of fundamental principles of 
political economy, falsely apply ethical law, and pro- 
nounce censure where no censure lies. They cannot 
understand how her employer is not a cruel extortioner 
who allows a poor, friendless, unprotected sewing-girl 
to work her fingers to the bone for fom dollars a week, 
when her board at ‘‘the Sewing-Women’s Home,” 
which charity has provided for her, is three and a half 
doliars, leaving her only half a dollar per week for 
clothing and the New York Ledger. They place the 
Sewing-Women’s Protective Association among the 
forms of God-like charity which ennoble our city and 
call down on it the benedictions of heaven. They do 
not ask how it is that Miss Aramrnta, the seamstress, 
needs this charity-segis, and Bripeert, the cook, whose 
earnings are twice as much, needs none, she being able 
to protect herself. They might learn, too, if they 
would, that where one sewing-girl is defrauded by her 
employer, twenty defraud their employers by demand- 
ing and obtaining full pay for their botch-work which 
has to be picked to pieces at the employer's expense, 
the rod in terrorem being a pettyfogging lawyer's 
letter threatening legal proceedings. All this practical 
business knowledge lies as much out of the range of 
these reverend philanthropists as theological disquisitions 
lie within their range. All they know is that the Bible 
says much about defrauding the poor, and when they 
see & poor woman unable to obtain a livlihood by her 
needle, they take it for granted that she is the victim of 
wrong. Their pious indignation is aroused, so they dip 
their pens into some one of the seven vials of the apoca- 
lyptical angels and write, *‘ Woe to those who oppress 
the poor and crush the needy.” We not unfrequently 
hear reproof from the pulpit addressed to ladies want- 
ing in punctuality in paying seamstresses engaged to 
work for them at their houses. The representation is 
made that these poor women dare not complain, for if 
they did they would lose the good will of their 
patronesses, on whom they are dependent. There is a 

mistake here. Fortunately for themselves and 
tor their employés, the opportunity of playing the 
ness are rare. Skilled needle-women are scarce, 
and punctual as well as liberal payment is a condition 
of obtaining it. It is unskilled labor, whether of the 
needie or any other kind, which gets the poor pay. 
This is true of all the departments of female industry. 
A few days since I had occasion to visit one of our 
large book bindery establishments where upwards of a 
hundred females areemployed. To my question to the 
foreman, *‘ whatare their weekly earnings,” the answer 
was, ‘“‘from $4 to $15.” What of the $4 workers,” 
I said, *‘are you able to obtain as many as you need ?” 
** More than we want,” was thg reply. ‘Of the 215 
aot “We are often troubled to get as many as we 
D ” 

It is an unthankful task to correct palpable errors 
committed by great and men. If the present 
point, which they so egregiously mistake, were an ab- 
struse one in economical science, if to comprehend it 
it were necessary to dig deep into Apam Swata’s 

Wealth ef Nations, the error might be pardoned in a 
divinity scholar. Or if the error were speculative mere- 
ly it might be suffered to pass unnoticed and uncor- 
rected. But it is a serious practical error. Not only 
does it lead to injustice by affixing a stigma where none 
justly lies—not only does it produce discontent and 
beart-burning on the part of employés towards their 
employers who are reciprocally dependent, and between 
whom it is mutually important that amicable relations 
should subsist—but it misdirects labors of charity, sets 
up wrong machinery and systems of appliances to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, and aggrevate the 
very evils which benevolence deplores and seeks to re- 
move. — uately remunerated industry broods over 
its fancied wrongs, the sense of injustice, like a barbed 
arrow, rankles in its bosom, while charity, with wearied 
feet and aching heart, goes its ceaseless round of minis- 


trations among the poor, commiserating bere, rebuking 
there, false in its theory, indiscriminate in its judgment, 
accepting the apparent and rejecting the real cause of 
the suffering which it seeks to alleviate. The penalty 
of its error is that of Sisyphus. The h mass of 
poverty, vice, and misery, laboriously rolled up the 
hill, like the stone in the mythological fable, rolls back 
to the base, again, with the same toil, to be forced to 
the summit with the same result. The useless labor is 
eternal. Crvis. 


BIBLE-CLASS QUESTIONS. 


To the Editor of Tue Curistiran UnNicy: 


On what charge was Jesus crucified? 

The superscription which wrote, was 
** Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews '—the public 
announcement of the alleged crime or charge of the in- 
dictment. Asthe judge, Pirate had heard the evi- 
dence that was adduced on each of the two charges, 
successively, viz: First, on the charge of blasphemy, 
as if Jesus had spoken _blasphemously against the tem- 
ple—which would bave been, however, sacrilege, rath- 
er than blasphemy, had it been substantiated; and, 
secondly, on the charge of treason, derived as a just 
corollary from the avowal of Jesus before the council, 
and also before Pirate, that he was the King of the 
Jews, and therefore an opponent of the Roman easpire, 
as far as it held power and jurisdiction over the Jews 
at that time. 


nocence of Jesus, and repeatedly attempted to secure 
his acquittal, and had, finally, in the presence of all. 
i. Jews and Romans mainly, with others from all 
the world, no doubt, washed his hinds of Jesus’ blood. 

As the judge, he wrote, according to custom, the in- 
scription or title whose substance is identical, as given 
by the four evangelists. | 

No miracle, no supernatural force or theory, thus 
far, is needed to explain the court, the trial, or the ju- 
dicial superscription. 

Precisely, then, at this stage of the proceedings, we 
put it es a question of purest logic and manly candor to 
all theists, including Rationalists, Infidels, Jews, Mo- 
hammedaps, and, in a word, all who are not believers 
in Christ, to explain this inscription, clearly and intel- 
ligibly, on any other theory than that it was well-de- 
served, and true. 

1. Prrate knew its exact force, and refused to 
change it. 

2. Tae Jewish authorities knew its exact force, and 
wished it changed only in form, so as to read not the 
avowal of a well-proved truth, his Kingship, by full 
evidence, in open court, but as if it were merely that 
— been convicted of saying so as a false 
claim. 

3. The four evangelists all make it a matter of record 
as part of the judicial transactions, at the msk of char- 
acter and of life, if they falsely record the doings of 
PILATE or the council. 

4. The sequel of the New Testament history nowhere 
clashes with this view, but in many places would clash 
fatally with any other view than that Jesus claimed to 
be the Kirg of the Jews, was proved to have steadily 
advanced that claim before both tribunals, and on that 
was condemned, against the convictions of the judge, 
by whom the suitable title of the well-proved crime— 
or charge—was Officially fastened to the cross. 

Especially we summon and challenge modern senti- 
mentalists to confess that Jesus actually and rightfully 
claimed this part of the genuine Messiahship. for 
which, as outward cause and ostensible ground, he 
died on the cross, or else to adduce some other view, 
that shall harmonize, even partially, the whole Bible 
in Jesus as its Alpha ard Omega. The difficulties of 
such an attempt, viz.: to combat the fact of such a 
claim being advanced by Jesus, at that time, and re- 
peatedly, with great emphasis, under peril of death, are 


by the Jews, down to the lowest miscreants, blood- 
thirsty and mocking, who swarmed out westward be- 
yond the city walls of old Jerusalem to see him hung 


thus hung on the cross, after he had been scourged like 
a slave, and there sat down to see him slowly die in ex- 
treme egony. 

Did Private and the Romans, did Catapnas and the 
Jews, all misunderstand the claims of Jesus ? 

Did the four evangelists all as one agree in misunder- 
standing him, and the triai, and sentence ? 

The question is, Does the unbeliever or theist admit, 
as a fact, that Jesus was crucified for maintaining the 
claim to be, exclusively, the King of the Jews? If not, 
how explain and yet cordially believe that part of the 
gospels? The question appeals, of course, only to 
candid theists, who so far value and love the Bible that 
they reject no as historically erroneous ov false, 
except on evidence which with them is conclusive, 
well-weighed, and adequate to the demands of candid 
credence in the case of ordinary matters of historical 
fact. No more evidence should be required for a state- 
ment of Holy Writ than for a statement by Frorpe or 
BANCROFT. W. Harr. 


HOW IT SEEMS TO A PRESBYTERIAN. 


> — 


70 the Editor of Tae Curistian Uston: 

I have recently seen a statement from a Baptist that 
he would be willing to commune with others could he 
see it consistent with his duty. But he is shut up, as I 
suppose many others are, by the logic of the case. As 
I understand it, Baptists view it thus: Baptism is the 
rite of initiation into the visible Church: immersion 
is the only baptism; therefore, persons not immersed 
are not baptized, and, therefore, have no right to come 
to the Lord's table. To receive them is to admit their 
right, contrary to truth and fact. ; 
have understood that Roperr Hatt practised open 
commuzion, on the ground that it is nowhere expressly 
said that baptism should precede the Lord's Supper. 1 
do not remember to have seen open communion sus- 
tained by Baptists on any other ground. 

Now, were I a Baptist, I should be an open com- 
munion Baptist, on the same ground on which I would 
receive into church fellowship any one whom I believed 
to be a Christian, but in error on points not essential 
The Baptist says to those who practice another mode : 
‘“‘We receive to our table all whom we consider bap. 
tized ; you admit all whom you consider baptized, and 
none others; therefore, you cannot charge us with in. 
consistency.” So far the reasons seem alike ; both 
parties consider baptism the rite of initiation. But 
there is a point of difference which our Baptist breth- 
ren overlook. In a Presbyterian, or Congregationalist, 
or Methodist church, the table of the Lord is spread 

and one not baptized in any mode asks to be admitted. 
The pastor asks: “* Have you been baptized?” “ No.” 
‘** Why not?” ‘I do not think it my duty.” ‘ There 
is the command—* Repent, and be baptized.’” So long 


as you neglect or refuse to obey a known plain co 

mand of Christ, we may well question whether you 
are a Christian. But the Presbyterian, or Congrega- 
tionalist, or Methodist, who wishes to commune with 
“‘Have you been 


the 


As the judge, Pirate had explicity declared the in- 


** We do not consider that baptism.” “J do. I have 
obeyed the command as I understand it.” w 
Baptist pastor should say: ‘‘If you have ed 
command as you understand it, though we th ~ 
wrong, we are not authorized to ‘judge another ae 
servant; to yourown Master you stand or fall.’ W, 
think, indeed, that it may be owing to the weakness .¢ 
your faith that you are unwilling to take y rma tn 
cross; but we are commanded to ‘ receive - 
are weak in the faith,’ and, therefore, we receive 
just as we should any one whom we believed to o 
Christian, but in error about election, or an other 
| peint about which Christians differ.” Jc 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The third and concluding volume of Dr. Deapgp’, 
History of the American Ciril War is nearly ready, 

—The editor of Punchinello is Mr. Cuarres Dawsoy 
SHANLY. Aggrieved persons may be glad to know this. 

—The Rev. C. H. Spreczon’s Feathers and Arroy 
is in press. 

—Georce Sanp is contributing a new romance callaj 
Malpretout to the Paris Rerue des Deux Mondes, 

—‘‘ Lalla Rookh” has been converted into a ballad 


_at a Calcutta theatre. 
_ —A new weekly journal, entitled The Knife ang 
Fork, is tobe commecced by the author of the Epicury, 
Year Book. 

| —The London publishers of Caartes Dicxeys’ new 
stéry, The Mystery of Edvcin Drood, will publish 40,009 
copies of the first edition. 

| —An Anylo-Indian judge has decided that an editor 
-is bound to disclose the name of the writer of a hbellogs 
article. 

— Harper & Brorners employ forty-five steam 
presses, of which thirty-four are book presses, and they used 
last year $500,000 worth of paper. - 

—The number of printers allowed to exercise their 
calling in Paris is eighty-four, only two more than it was, 
hundred years ago. They have lately started a journal with 
the lively title of La Misere, 

—Ninety-seven daily newspapers are issued in Great 
Britain and Ireland. In London, 11 morning and? evening: 
in the Provinces, 52; iz Scotland, 10; in Ireland, 14; in 
Wales, 2; in the Channel Island, 1. 

—The AppLeToss are now publishing a new edition 
of Grace AGUILAR’S novels. They are about to publish 
in their journal anew story, by Professor De MILLE, entitled 
The Lady of the Ice. 13 it Ettza in “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
Atalanta upon skates ?” 


sity of Oxford is about to publish a work entitled Historical 
Account of the Neutrality of Great Britain during the Ameri- 
can Cit War, On this subject we are inclined to say jan 
satis. 

—The Parliamentary returns show that the English 
pension list is not adorned by authors of great renown. 
There are some exceptions, as in the following: Mrs. Ayya 
Maria HALt, wife of Mr. Carter Hatt, for £100; 
Mr. Arvsworts, £100; Mrs. Jaye CABLETOS, in 
consideration of the literary merits of her late husband, Mr. 
£100; Miss Etiza Mereyarp, io con 
sideration of her services to literature, especially of the 
Life of Wedgwood, Despite the crowds who try 


great and many. His claim was understood to be that | 


on the cross, and by the Roman veteran who had him 


make a profession of literature, both in England and 
America, it is still true that a man may have to sell bis last 


| shirt for a meal to-day, whose pall may be held by nobes to 
| morrow. 


—At Rome there is an exhibition of religious works 
of art, in which there are some superb books and the three 
grand pontifical tiaras, also three chalices; two of them ia 
rock clrystal set in gold enamel and diamonds. The beauti- 
ful Cardinal of York sardonyx and the Marquis of Bute's 
cross are also among theattractions. The celebrated dalms- 
tica of CHARLEMAGNE, MICHAEL ANGRL”)’s beautiful candle 
sticks, the Emperor JUSTLIy’s cross, and many other curiow 
as well as magnificent objects belonging to the Pope's 
treasury are on exhibition. Among the curious things are 
two metal balls richly ornamented, which were filled wita 
hot waterand used in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and ff 
teenth centuries to warm the hands of the priest who cele- 
brated mass at the altar. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


—We have received a specimen of a New Cyclopedia 
oF Illustrations adapted to Christian Teaching (W.C. PALMES. 
Jr., & Co.), which seems a useful compilation. It is edited 
by the Rev. Exon Foster, of whom we know nothing, aad 
bas au introduction by Dr. Tyne, whom everybody knows 
to be a sound Biblical scholar, and fully aware of whatis 
useful in religious teaching. 


— American Opinions on the Alabama and other 
Political Questions, by W. (WrLex & 
reviews ground already ably dealt with in a clever article 12 
the last Harper’s Magazine. To those who are interested i2 
these topics, upon which most people have already formed 
definite opinions, this pamphlet may be useful. 


— Our Established Church is a reprint from Putnam's, 
of certain articles on the unfair distribution of State sid. 
They are certainly abie, if not very accurate. The reverend 
writer might remember that in making an attack of vous 
sort, scrupulous exactness in facts and figures is absolutely 
indispensable. We suppose pufery now-a-days is a nece® 
sary adjunct of publishing, and so we pass over the sdje~ 
tive “ notorious,” affixed very sillily to the title page. itis 
used in the same way as the tailors of Tooley street might 
have called themselves notorious. 


—The Christian's Holy Living, by the Rev. Dr. 
NICHOLSON, of Boston (Leis & Co.), is a taper kindled # 
the bright and shining light of Tartoz, 
“ Holy hving and dying” is a household book. To thow 
who have never read it, this tract may be substitute. 
—On Perfection in this Life. (Iseus & Co.) Does 

any one not a Jesuit hope to attain this, although be ™sy 
strive hard after it? The author means something 
perfection which is attainable. Completencss in Christ is the 
first degree of perfect holiness, which is only thoroughly 
attained when the possibility of sin 

Almanach et Directorium Francais des 
Unaw. (J. L. D. This is a usefal compilatio, 
with an ably written philosophico-political review. 
does appear to be from this a possibility of devising *™* 
thing new in almanacs, 


the says: 
Yes.” “Mow?” “By sprinkling.” 


—The Professor of International Law in the Univer . 
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_Two more volumes of Scripyrr’s ‘‘ Popular Edi- 
tion of Froude's England, the VIIth and VIIIth, have come 
to hand—a new reminder of the beauty and convenience of 
this capital edition. The present volumes open with the 
accession of Queen ELIZABETH inthe year 1558, and take 
the reader through the trials and glories of her reign as far 
as the daring voyages of Capt. Jonn Hawkins and the 
growing hatred of the Spaniards ten years later, includiag 
Joux Kxox and the Scotch Reformation, the rise of the 
great Earl of Leicester, much of the romantic carcer of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and the other notable historical 
elements of the time. 

_—We have received a beautiful little Relief Map of 
Palestine, designed for the use of clergymen, Sunday-school 
teachers, and Bible students. It is framed aud tinted so 
that itie really an ornamental object when hung on the 
wall of study, school-room, or office. This map is sent to 
any part of the United States on receipt of $1, and in order 
to keep it at this very moderate price, no agents or other 
expensive means of creating a market demand will be em- 
ployed. Address the Rev. W. L. Gace, Hartford, Conn., 
enclosing price. 

_The Interior is the name of the new Presbyterian 
weekly which is published in Chicago. In appearance, 
quality, quanity and variety, it bids fair to be the leading 
presbyterian journal in America. Barring its stupid state- 
ment that “‘ Dr. BELLOws and HENRY WARD BEECHER are 
at aloss to understand each other,’’ we are very tavorably 
impressed with our new contemporary. Under a musical 
figure the editor gives the following admirable definition of 


an editor's work: 

hould aim, not to render a long and ingeniously constructed 
lo bet rather to produce a grand symphony achieved by the 
best culture and the best voices be may be able to secure. 


May The Interior be true to the twofold significance of its 
name, and give us the interior—the soul—of Presbyterian 
Christianity. 

BOOKS. 

The Family. Discourses by the Rev. Father Hya- 
ontHe. ‘Translated by the Rev. L. W. Bacon. 
Putnam & Co. 

The Pulpit of Notre Dame has for many years been 
famous for illustrious preachers. Students of Masil- 
lon, Bourdaloue, and Bossuet, may have doubted if 
such power of persuasion, such mighty reasoning, and 
almost inspired majesty, would ever be seen in Paris 
again. But Lacorparre, Ravienan, and Fexix, still 
exbibit the old power. To attract a vast audience of 
the most frivolous people in the world, and hold them, 
despite themselves, riveted for seventy minutes is a 
proof of rare eloquence. A Parisian audience is the 
most difficult in the world. The least novelty in toilet 
will attract more attention than the rarest eloquence. 
Stre RaAVIGNAN once said to the writer, “‘It requires 
great faith in the Cross to address people in Notre 
Dame.” The discrimination of the late Archbishop 
Sizovr, and of his successor, Archbishop Darsoy, in 
the selection of preachers, cannot be sufficiently com- 
mended. They have had the rare merit of discerning 
talent, and lifting it, despite surrounding adverse cir- 
cumstances, into prominence. Pre HyacintHeE ap- 
peared in Notre Dame a comparatively unknown man, 
moreover, with an unfortunate reputation for shiftless- 
ness, A man may change his views and position a 
thousand times, if merely seeking his bread and butter, 
but if he does so in search of Trurn, the Bread of 
Life, he is denounced as inconsistent. The soul is ed- 
ucated by a gradual process as well as the mind. Ideas, 
to be worth anything, cannot be stereotyped. The 
minds of men who are loudest in denouncing change, 
resemble the coffins in Oliver Twist which were made 
of a fixed size, regardless of the exigencies of the des- 
tined occupant. has complained bit- 
terly to the writer of being thus misunderstood. He 
has said, ‘‘I started with the conviction that truth was 
to be found, and that being likest God, I could best 
know and identify it by studying his divine character.” 
As the Bible tersely puts it, ‘‘In light, we shall 
see light.” This view of Hyactnrue’s disposition 
will help greatly to a correct understanding of his ser- 
mons. Like his mind, they are tentative, the words of 
& man who like the dying Gortne, secretly prays with 
terrible yearnings, ‘‘ More light! More light!” No 
one who has not passed through this phase of soul-his- 
tory can adequately appreciate it. To begin with, the 
ex-Carmelite has found it necessary to break through 
the monastic tradition, and to study things external to 
his cloister. The facts of life are its knottiest prob- 
lems. And starting with the thougfit so aptly ex- 
pressed by Keste in imitation of Burns, 

“‘ There's not a strain to memory dear, 
Nor flower in classic grove ; 
There's not a sweet note warbled here, 
Bet minds us of thy love. 
O Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of my foes, , 
There is no life but thine, from thee all beauty glows :”— 
he finds a key to the enigmas of humanjty. On the 
most battered and defaced coins of humanity, there is 
the imprint of the Divine image. Hence, The Family 
must be an attractive study, although it might be sup- 
posed that a vowed celibate would have little in com- 
mon with it. Nevertheless, the opening werds of the 
ministry of Jesus revealed the sanctity of the family 
relation, by teaching us it was sublimated in heaven. 

Our Father,” presupposes this. Pere Hyacintax 

recognizes it as the fount of law and order. Men ag- 

gregated, from a sense of need of society, and mutual 
help. Hence law originated in love. This then on 
carth, asin heaven, is the fount of authority. The 
mightiest lien on human nature is found in love. All 

Pon rennizations of power have their pattern in The 

y. Governments originally started with this 

— “The greatest good for the greatest number.” 

Course, this has become perverted by the lowering 

— standard. The only safeguard for the 

® government recognizing the fundamental 

ye would that men should do 
you do ye even so to them.” 

oe an tends to lower the dignity and sacred- 

"a family re-acts upon society. Hence, Ptre 
up ttett 1, indignantly denounces the attempts to dress 
t love in the stolen garb of virtue. He is not 


afraid to call things by their name, and he sees sin in 
all its native deformity, whatever the meretriciousness 
of its disguise. The Archbishop of Paris, who, unlike 
Pere Hyactntug, is a staunch supporter of Napoleon- 
ism, deemed it necessary to qualify his denunciations 
of personal government. Apparently, the Kmperor 
thinks with Pre Hyacinrueg, since he has resigned 
personal authority to become the people's representa- 
tive. It is without parallel, that a monk should thus 
eulogise the family. We heard him say to Madame 
Monxop, when nursing a little girl on his knees, ‘‘ Do 
you think I am nota man?” Here was a repudiation 
of the doctrine of St. Benedict, the father of monks, 
that human affection, even for so pure a thing as 
childhood, is sinful. It is a consolation to poor hu- 
manity to recollect that the eternal Son of God was 
thorcughly human. 

Mr. Bacon has discharged his task well, although he 
mistakes in several grave instances the meaning of his 
author, looking at Pitre Hyacintne’s theology through 
his native Protestant spectacles. Mr. BicgLtow's ad- 
dress is throughout deserving of praise. 

As we write this, we recall the eloquent friar, 
fifteen years ago, preaching on the “‘ Pearl and Treas- 
ure,” when he closed his sermon with the words— 
‘This pearl, this inestimable jewel, the brightest in the 
crown of Deity, is Truth, that is God. Seek it, breth- 
ren, as Ido. Seek it evermore.” 

It is consoling that to such as search it is promised, 
Seek and ye shall find.” 

The History of American Socialisms. By Joun 
Humpurey Noyss. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This book has supplied a want which the careful 
student has long felt. Little accurate information has 
been obtained concerning the working of socialisms 
in the world. And every fone interested in moral 
phenomena must desire that this singular phase of 
life and thought should be well understood. Mr. 
Noyes reviews the various attempts at socialism from 
the Brook Farm to Oneida, and points out the particu- 
lars in which they failed. He then gives us a very 
pleasant picture of his own community, which might 
be acceptable enough if you get rid of the principle 
““community of persons and goods.” Mr. Norgs 
takes the very highest authority for his attempt—the 
New Testament. We can only say, ‘‘ Po what base 
uses may we come at last!” It is astonishing that 
every propounder of a daring theory, understanding 
the reverence felt for the testimony of Holy Writ, tries 
to use it. ‘* Up to this time,” he says, ‘‘ you have all 
misunderstood the Bible. MNowI am come, Jones, or 
Smith, the really-inspired, to set you all right.” Set- 
ting aside the audacity of this assumption, it is posi- 
tively foolish. There is probably no book so well un- 
derstood now-a-days as the Bible. It is the household 
book of the English-speaking race; the companion 
alike of prattling infancy and of gray hairs. Even to 
those who ostensibly repudiate it, it has a commanding 
power. Indirectly, they are influenced by it; and 
what they call morality and virtue, conscience and a 
sense of right, are truths developed in them by the 
Bible. Of this nature is the family relation. The 
sacredness of marriage and the parental tie are facts 
deeply rooted in every well-regulated mind. When 
you can still the yearning in the child’s heart fora 
mother’s love and a father’s guidance, you may hope to 
render it indifferent whether we have this relationship 
in society or not. It is repugnant to every honorable, 
not to say devout feeling of our nature, to see the 
highest and purest code of morality ever penned cited 
in defence of indiscriminate lust. For this is what, in 
the Oneida community, is called “ religion,” where 
worship is a repetition of the obscene rites of certain 
ancient temples of Venus. The attempt to recom- 
mend the institution reacts on itself. The word 
‘“*home”’ has a magic sound to the American ear. 
Around it twine the sweetest blossoms of poetry and 
thought—simply because it is the ark of our holiest 
feelings and recollections. To the very worst, the 
memory of home is sacred. The dying felgn has re- 
called the ‘‘Our Father” he first learned to lisp at his 
mother’s knee. Anysystematized attempt to upset these 
feelings will assuredly fail. Although we often have 
to blush for our own kind, we do not believe that 
humanity will ever be so bad as to adopt the commun- 
ism of Oneida. Most philosophers base their ideas of 
social regeneration upon a more scrupulous observance 
of home relationships, not upon their total abolition. 
Despite the picture of cleanliness, geod health, sobriety, 
and industry given in this book, we find no trace of 
moral culture. Evidently the system produces only 
superior animals, mere intellectual machines. And 
well it may, when the first lesson taught the child at 
Oneida is that the pure Being, whose name he reads in 
all beauteous things on earth, delights in systematized 
lusts, equalled only in the beasts that perish. 

Earth Closets and Earth Sewage. By Grorce E. 
Warrsa, Jr. (of Ogden Farm), Author of ‘‘ Draining 
for Profit and Draining for Health,” ‘* The Elements 
of Agriculture,” and *‘The Handy Book of Hus- 
bandry”; formerly A lItural Engineer of the 
Central Park, New York. Illustrated. New York: 
The Tribune Association. 1870. Price, 50 cents. 
When a man of good sense, high breeding, and fine 

culture has the originality to strike out into an unoccu- 

pied field, and the ability to command success in it, 
there is nothing to do but to approve—“ success is al- 
ways successful.” The author of this valuable book 
of 100 pages is precisely such a man. After gallant 
army service during “‘ the late unpleasantness” in both 
staff and line of the federal forces, he turned his mind 
to the pursuits of peace, and, as a civil, agricultural, 
and sanitary engineer, has already accomplished much 
good, as well as a high reputation. The best thing he 
bas done—and one for which many a country home will 
bear him in grateful remembrance—is his introduction 
of the principle and use of Harth-Closets into the 


United States. It is not as a literary performance there- | 


fore that his admirable essay finds notice at our hands ; 
but as a tract bringing warnings against wastefulness, 
disease, and death, and giving information in a too 
much neglected department of sanitary and economic 
science. The book includes descriptive treatment of 
the Earth-System in principle and practice ; the Manure 
Question ; Sewage and Cess-Pool Diseases; the Dry 
Earth System for Cities and Towns; the details of 
Earth Sewage; and the Philosophy of the Earth Sys- 
tem. We know of nothing which contains, in such 
condensed space and such attractive form, so much in- 
formation of inestimable advantage to farmers and 
residents in the country—and, for that matter, to town- 
folk as well, if they will take the trouble to see how 
they may avail themselves of its usefulness. If we can 
find room in our crowded columns, we shall at a 
future time print some excerpts from Mr. Wanrrna’s 
book; for we think its subject of prime importance 
to both the health and the wealth of our country: and 
his treatment of it is plain without offence, ample 
without wearisomeness, and from beginning to end full 
of interest to every thinking man and intelligent 
woman. 


Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, The Cri 
mea, Greece, etc. In the suite of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. Wiri1am 
Grey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 


Considering the tendency of travellers to be diffuse, 
and that everybody who travels now-a-days endeavors 
to reimburse himself by writing a book, which carefully 
relates everything that everybody knew before, this 
book is interesting and concise. It goes over historic 
ground with reverent tread. The flippancy with which 
the Times’ correspondent related the famous dinner 
achievements in Karnac, implying, like Sir Tosy Beton, 
that ‘‘the business of our life is eating and drinking,” 
is here happily avoided. As a rule, books of travel 
when they fall short of information, take refuge in 
descriptions of dress, or narrate exactly the menu 
of adinner. Is it worth while to print a book to tell 
the world what brand of cigars H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales smokes? 

Mrs. Grey has a lively, pleasant style, groups her 
facts carefully, is picturesque in details, and carries us 
over this famous tour in the space of this small volume, 
with far more pleasure (i. e. corporeally) than had we 
accomplished the same mounted on a dromedary. 

esentative Men of the New Testament. By Grorae 
} Batpwiy, D. American Baptist Publication 

Society. 

The Biographies of the Bible are the most complete 
on record. They are daringly real. In a few touches, 
the life of the man is told, suggesting far more than is 
said. They are biographies of men and women, and 
therefore true to our knowledge of humanity now-a- 
days. Dr. BaLpwin presents under certain heads the 
eminent representatives of the New Testament. In 
reviewing their characteristics he glances off to notice 
similar incidents in modern history. He is imaginative, 
and eagerly develops the outline of Scripture into a 
glorious picture resplendent with the golden beams of 
morning. It is pleasant to read one’s Bible thus, It is 
an embodiment of the finest instincts of mind, imagin- 
ation and thought ; poetry and fact, stern philosophy, 
and stories that excite alike the wonder and interest of 
babe and hoary sire. ‘Yet some people say it is a dry 
book. Such a book as Dr. Batpwiy's will help Bible 
readers, especially young persons and Sunday-school 
teachers. 

Conversations on Liberalism and the Church. ByO. A. 
Brownson, LL. D. New York: Sadlier & Co. 
**The” church here referred to is the Roman Catho- 

lie sect. Its claims and influence are contrasted with 

those of the ‘‘ nineteenth century” by means of a sup- 
posed conversation between a priest and a metropolitan 
editor. As usual in feigned conversations constructed 
for the advocacy of a cause, the favorite spokesman 
has everything his own way. The priest is made to 
argue very adroitly, to say many true things; while the 
editor is furnished with the most pitiful objections, 
allowed to be ignorant of facts, and by his looseness 
of statement to give his opponent an easy victory. 

Meanwhile the “‘ impartial” spectator puts in the requi- 

site applause. There are, doubtless, many such shal- 

low youth in Protestant, as well as in Roman and 

Greek churches, as this young gentleman derided by 

the priest; but we doubt if such a one would ever 

attain a position on a “leading journal” of any kind, 
or that any man of sense would take the trouble to 
hold more than one conversation with him. 

The Unkind Word and Other Stories. By the Author 

Brothers. 


of “‘ Jobn Halifax Gentleman.” Harper & 
New York: 1870. 


Miss Mvutock’s name on the cover of a book is a 
pretty certain guarantee that pleasant reading is to be 
found within, and such is the case in the present in- 
stance. Zhe Unkind Word, which is the “leader,” so 
to speak,- of the collection, is an excellent sketch 
which we do not remember having seen before, 
although most of the stories and essays have appeared 
in sundry English publications, and some of them have 
been reprintedin this country. The volume is uniform 
with the Harper's edition of Miss novels, 
and we believe completes the set. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


. (Publishers were favor by marking the prices of thew 
upon the wrappers.) 


AMERICAN Baptist Pvsiication Soctrery, Philadelphia.— 
tative Men of the New Testament. By Gro. C. 
BaLpwiy, D. D. 1870. Price, $1. 

ER & New York.—So Runs the World 
Away. By Mrs. A. P. STEELE. 1870. Price, 90 cents. 
Journal of a Visit to Eqypt, Constantinople, -_ in the 

suite of the Prince and Princess of WaLzes. By Mrs. 


AMEDEE 


GUILLEMAN. Ill 
$1 50, 


Publishers’ Department. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ABT. 
A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


MARSHALL’S 
“Household Engraving of Washington,” 
work of world-wide fume, universally acknowledged 


The Publishers of Tue Unsion take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WasaINncTon, from STUABT’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Athen@um,—a Plate valued at 
Ten THOUSAND DeLLArs—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MaxsHALy in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 


. | Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 


artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por- 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 

‘The yearly subscription price of Tae CuRistian 
will hereafter be placed at $3.00, and the publishers make 
the following 

EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 

To every new Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 
will be presented a Copy of thio splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. 

Any old subseriber who will send a new subscription at 
$3; or, if he chooseSe renewal of h s own subscription for 
next year at $3; or, again, a new subscription for this year 
at $2.50 adding the 50 cents to make up the $3; will also re- 
ceive one of these superb engravings. 


CANVASSERS 


Will see in this offer a grand opportunity. 

THe CHRisTrAN ONION, with which this great engraving 
is given away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is ulready the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it bas in this alone a special and 
peculfar merit not possessed by the large ** blanket-sheets;”"’ 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


A New Serial Story, 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Which is to be commenced within a few mentbs tz the 
paper, will alone be worth the cost of the year’s subserip 
tion. 

AGENTS ARE WANTED 
In every State, county, and town, to take up this eanvass 
and push it with rapidity and success. The attractions of 
such a paper and such a preture, together, for three dollars, are 
such as few intelligent persons can affo:d to neglect, 

Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, ete., will be furnished to Agents on 
application. Or persons may canvass without them if they 
can, sending names and addresses to the Publishers. 

No money need be paid until the picture is received, assuring 
subscribers of the authority of the cauvasser. 

J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 

REMEMBER that Taz CurisT1AN Union has no rivals. 
It does not seek to —— the denominational juurnals now 
taken in any family. For in addition to any other journal 
now read, this paper will be needed, as it is published mm 
the interest of the whole Chnstian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the abiest and dest (as itis now the bavud-owest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indeed, that no imteils- 
gent Christian family can afford to be without. 

A Regvest.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THe CHRISTIAN UNIoN muy fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Conients, &a, 
aud then decide upon the MLRITs of our claim that it is nut 
oniy one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 


its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 


Acrents WaNnTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent 1m every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ougut to cireulate. There are thousands 
of post-offices at which we now have no subseiibers, or ouly 
oue to five, where trom ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their triends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Fawily 


Weekly? 
Educational. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
167 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Protestant, French, and English Seastong and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. A thorough suostantial school. French the lan- 
guage of the family. Numberof boarders limited. Circulars sent on 


requert, MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Board, Parental Care, and Instruction 
For two children may be obtained at moderate charge ina minister's 
family, living in a beantiful and healthful viliage in New York State. 


Address Miss OC. E. BEECHER, 
69 West 38th Sc., N. Y. City. 


N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy. 
8. SEARLE, Urad: West Point. Superintendent. 


“Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Tam March <4th. for board with com 


rvoms 
KING, .D. Fort Bdward, N. Y. 


Is a reliable and practi 
To aid 


‘eachers who seek positions 
a infor of gvod Schools; 
Ty sell, rent, and exchange Scho 1 Properties. 


tfieen year oved it efficient in securing ** THE 
RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERMERHOMN AM. 


Actuary, 14 Bond 8t., New York. . 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
ineelligent, healthy, Chetation MED. ‘or 


For makin 
teachip 


managem fact. 
hova, Address BENJAMIN MASON, Bex 408, Youkers, 
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WitiiamM Gray. 1870. Price, $1 50. | 
The Rule of the Monk; or, Rome in the XIXth Century. 
By Gen. GARIBALDI. 1870. Price, 50 cents, 
Cuas. Sceranger & Uo., New York.—The Sun. By 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 19, 1870. 


CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THe CHurisTiAN UNION; but the preservation or return o7 
rejected manuscrints cannot be undertaken. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


Post 20 cents , payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
post-office. ostage on New York city and Can- 
ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THe CuRrisTIAN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Receirs.—It a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a postage-stamp be sent for the ——_ a receipt will 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. ‘ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 

_ geribed for. A request to send the paper omy for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. i, 


CLUB RATES. 
5 Copies for $12.50 
Which is at the rate of $2.50 each. 

All Subscribers will be presented with a cony the superb 
work of art, known as “ Marshall's Household Engravirg of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever execute 
in America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 

CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVBRY WHERE, 


Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 
can give time to cavvassing for this paper, will find it one of the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Inside Pages, '2to4 times, 10 cent. discount. 
of Agate — Over 4 timer, per cent discount. 
Outside page and first advertis- | Three months, 25 per cent. discoun 
ing page, 30 cents per line, of Cuts, double rates for space occu- 
Agate space. pied. 
Mr. Henry BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De- 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


New England -H. A. Brown & Co., 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Western States—Lou!s : & Co., 126 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, 


“LO HERE AND LO THERE !” 

Less than a week ago, in the Hudson River Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, Dr. BELLows, in spite 
of his habitual cd@ution, very generously said: 

‘‘Mr. Beronzr may say what he will, the general 
tone of his preaching does not differ materially from 
what we wish to promulgate. I want no better Uni- 
tarian than he is.” 

Scarcely three weeks elapse before Dr. BELLows 
draws Mr. Beecuer’s portrait in The Liberal Chris- 
tian (March 12) with such striking accuracy that this 
gentleman will need no mirror to find out how he 
looks to “ cautious theologians :’ 

a theologian, he (Bercner) is utterly untrust- 
worthy; as a philosopher, without caution or com- 
pleteness ; and as a thinker, misguiding, impetuous, 
extravagant, and unsound. . His occasional 


oracular outgivings on points of faith are really hardiy 
worth serious attention. They have just as little im- 
portance in the eyes of his own school as in the eyes 
of Unitarian scholers.” 

Mr. BeecueEr’s case should excite compassion. In 
one day, as it were, from the tropics to the frigid 
zone! Lifted up to the skies with compliments, he 
now is pitched headlong out of the heavenly realm 
of “ cautious theologians.” He may lift up his eyes 
and see Dr. BELLows walking in the glorious com- 
pany of “cautious theologians,” but the outcast may 
not come near, or join the happy band! 

What has induced so great a change of opinion ? 
It is the publication, in the regular course of Plym- 
outh Pulpit, of the sermon on the Substance of Chris- 
tianity, in which Mr. B. teaches that Christianity is 
not merely a system of truths, but a personal expe- 
rience—the facts and truths being but the instru- 
ments for the production of that personal experience. 
And that experience is, the vital union of the human 
soul with Jesus Christ as very God. 

It was not to be expected that a Unitarian theo- 

logian would agree with such a view. But, when 
Dr. BELLows declared the tone of Mr. B.’s preaching 
to be substantially what he wanted, he could hardly 
have been ignorant that these views were held by Mr. 
BEECHER not simply as dogmatic statements, but as 
the vital element of his ministry. That Christ is God, 
and that Christian religion springs from a love- 
union between Christ and the human soul, he has 
taught with enthusiasm, under every variety of il- 
lustration, for thirty-five years. And these views 
have been printed over and over again, and stand on 
record, with a conspicuousness and repetitiousness 
which could hardly fail to secure the recognition of 
even careless and cursory readers, But Dr. BELLows 
isa critical and accomplished scholar, as well as 
a cautious theologian. In The Liberal Christian, of 
March 5, he says: 

“* We find no indications in Mr. Brrcner’s published 
Sermons that the orthodoxy which he theoretically 
avows produces any living effect upon his preaching to 
alter or tinge ita essential Unitarian temper and spirit. 
The more honestly he can avoid his Trinitarianism, and 
string along his orthodox articles of dogmatic faith, 

| the more thoroughly convinced we are, in studying his 
writings from beginning to end, of the complete dis- 


connection between hi be 
convictions and his med = ical opinions and Christian 


‘| ship God as a mere spirit worship under the most 


a| “and they that worship Christ as very God are en- 


t.| mon, Human Ideas of God (Vol. 2. p. 109). « 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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BEECHER’s) writings from beginning to end.” He knew 
what he was about then. He had read in Mr. BEEcu- 
ER’s sermons, published in two volumes by the Har- 
PERS, two years ago, the fourth sermon of the first yol- 
ume, entitled The Divinity of Christ Maintained in a 
Consideration of His Relations to the Soul of Man. The 
-absolute divinity of Christ, his godship, is argued 
in that sermon just as strongly as in The Substance 
of Christianity. Had Dr. Betuows only read Mr. 
BEECHER’s writings, it would be natural to forget, 
but surely, “in studying his writings from beginning 
to end,” he could not have forgotten this sermon, 
which variously argues Christ’s absolute divinity, 
concluding thus, “But I am not afraid to worship 
Christ. I will trust myself to worship him. I will 
trust those dearest to me to worship him. In the 
arms of Christ’s love nothing shall hurt you. Love 
on, trust on, worship fearlessly” (Vol. 1. p. 86). 

In volume second, in the sermon on The Incarna- 
tion, the divinity of Christ, and the propriety and 
duty of worshipping him are argued in every variety 
of method. Of course, in “studying Mr. BEECHER’s 
writings from beginning to end,” such sentences as 
this did not escape Dr. Bettows: “ They that wor- 


difficult circumstances in which it is possible for 
the human mind to worship. It is the scriptural 
method to worship the Father through Christ; 


abled to worship under circumstances which make 
it very easy” (Vol. 2. p. 41). 

So, too, in Plymouth Pulpit, vol. 1, p. 407, in 
the sermon entitled The Trinity, Dr. BELLows, in 
“ studying” Mr. BEECHER’s writings, found the most 
explicit and elaborate avowal of his belief in the 
orthodox view of the Trinity. The same in the ser- 


In short, in sermon upon sermon, and in the pray- 
ers, which have been printed for years with the ser- 
mon, there will be found, over and over again, with 
every form of illustration, with intensive applica- 
tions, the doctrine of the Trinity and of the Abso- 
lute Deity of Jesus Christ. Some thousand sermons 
have been published. In not one is there a Unita- 
rian sentiment respecting Christ or the Trinity. They 
are full to overflowing with the doctrine of Christ’s 
coequal divinity with the Father and the Holy Ghost. 
No man could have read any considerable part of 
these sermons and be in doubt as to Mr. BEEcHER’s 
sentiments, and certainly no man could “study them 
from beginning to end,” as Dr. BeLLows has, with- 
out seeing that on the doctrine of the Nature of 
Christ, and on the Nature of the Godhead, Mr. 
BEECHER has not one feature in common with the 
Unitarian school. It was with all this before him 
that Dr. BeLLows is reported to have said, “ BEEcu- 
ER may say what he will. * * I want no better 
Unitarian than he is!” And yet, within a fortnight, 
having read The Substance of Christianity, which but 
repeats the views which abound in Mr. BeEecuer’s 
sermons, he declares that Mr. BeEcuER’s “ occasion- 
al oracular outgoings in points of faith are hardly 
worthy of serious notice. * * * They are mis- 
chievous alike in orthodox and liberal ranks. Among 
these wild and thoughtless outgoings we remember 
nothing more foolish or more mischievous than his 
recent sermon on The Substance of Christianity.” 

The history of Jonan should have taught us the 
danger of swallowing ministers. They are proverb- 
ially hard of digestion. The whale meant well no 
doubt, but did not know what he had undertaken. 
He doubtless thought that the prophet had no 
bones, because he did not, like a lobster, wear them 
on the outside. It is a question which is more to be 
pitied the whale or the prophet. At any rate, it 
cured whales of swallowing ministers ever after. 
From that Alay to this no whale has ever been known 
to swallow a man or a minister whole. 

Those who know Dr. Be.tows best will not at- 
tribue both his acceptance and rejection of Mr. 
BrecueEr’s teachings within so brief a period to in- 
cautious precipitancy. He is too trustworthy as a 
theologian, too cautious and complete as a philoso- 
pher, too calm, regular, and safe as a thinker. We 
think the cause to be very evident. He says that 
he has been “ studying Mr. B.’s sermons from begin- 
ning to end.” We do not wonder that he staggers. 
We wonder that he is even alive. There have been 
not far from a thousand of these sermons published. 
What a time he must have had. Any little incon- 
sistency must be the result of too much reading of 
BEECHER’s sermons. Next to a minister a sermon 
is the most likely to lie hard on the stomach. 

There is much in Dr. BELLow’s article that sounds 
tous like a revelation, “ But asa theologian he (BEECH- 
ER) is utterly untrustworthy.” One illusion is broken 
at anyrate! Weshall never set up again as a trust- 
worthy theologian! But will Dr. BeELLows be kind 
enough to point out a trustworthy theologian, now 
living—except himself, of course? No theologian is 
ever sound till he has been dead at least fifty years. 
Theologians know too well what systems of theology 
are made of, and what different fabrics may come 
from the very same wool, by a little trick of the 
loom or dye-vat, to trust each other. In The Liberal 
Christian of March 5, Dr. BELLows says: “ We leave 
Dr. Sprixe, and Dr. Hopes, and Dr. SHEDD, and 
Dr. Skrnner to decide if Mr. Beecuer’s orthodoxy 
is satifactory to orthodoxy itself.” Admirable as 


But Dr, BELLOWs speaks of “studying Ais Qt. 


not be kept together for one theological hour with- 
out some calm man, like Dr. BELLows, to keep the 
peace! They would eat up Mr. BeEcueEr in a trice. 
But, in five minutes more there would be four dis- 
tinct systems of theology quarreling there, and four 
distinct champions would be seen leaving in dis- 
gust, each one pronouncing the other “an utterly 
untrustworthy” theologian! Dr. JonaTHAN Eb- 
WARDS was regarded by the sound and conser- 
vyative men of his own day, as not only untrust- 
worthy but exceedingly dangerous. Dr. TrwoTny 
Dwieut was held in suspicion by the cautious theo- 
logians of his day during the most of his life. Dr. 
Horkins was a specially “untrustworthy theolo- 
gian.” And to-day Baptists do not trust Presbyte- 
rians in ordinances, Methodists do not trust Congre- 
gationalists in doctrine, and Calvinists do not trust 
anybody—not even themselves. There are the low 
Calvinists, the moderate Calvinists, the high Calvin- 
ists, and we are led to believe that above them are 
still higher Calvinists, in infinitesimal gradations, 
till it would require angelic microscopic power to 
mark the degrees, and every degree is pugnacious of 
every other. There are very few Calvinistic Semin- 
aries before which PauL, were he to reappear, could 
stand an examination in theology. 

“ As a philosopher (Mr. BEECHER is) without caution 
or completeness.” We admit the charge’as to “ com- 
pleteness.” We have been hard at work for two score 
years to get the universe reduced to system. But, 
the fact is, either there is so much material, or we 
are so slow of hand, that we have not yet got any- 
thing solved, classified, and labelled. But for this 
we are to be pittied, not blamed. Men that long ago 
had searched out the universe and completed their 
system of philosophy, have no idea of the incon- 
venience which we poor fellows suffer who are yet 
without “completeness in philosopy.” And as to 
“caution” that is touching another tender spot. 
Our sins of impulse are many and sore. We are 
ashamed of having a heart. It is unphilosophical. 
Especially a heart that won't keep time, or step, to 
the regular music of philosophy. But may th's not 
yet be cured? Did not Dr. BELLows once have im- 
pulses? Was he not in his younger days led away 
into incautious utterances, by unphilosophical feel- 
ing? Ifso, he owes it to the impulsive young men 
of this age to tell them how he cured his incaution 
and by what training he subdued his impulses, and 
attained that passionless symmetry and that singu- 
lar consistency for which he is so justly esteemed. 

What an unhappy fate is it for a man to be a shut- 
tlecock between the orthodox and the heterodox. 
Both of them watch him only to hit him! He goes 
flying back and forthagainst his will between two 
huge battledores, and everybody enjoys the game 
except the shuttlecock. Mr, Breecuer asks that he 
may be judged from his own stand point and stand- 
ard. He never professed to teach systematic theol- 
ogy. He never set up either as master or model. 
Profoundly penetrated with the low and sinful con- 
dition of univérsal human nature, and believing with 
enthusiastic faith, that God in Christ is the 
proper and only remedy for their guilt and danger, 
he has all his life long labored to bring men to the 
saving knowledge of Christ, and then to build them 
up in all Christian manliness. In doing this, he has 
never asked whether he was within or without the 
bonds of a sectarian creed; he has never been un- 
duly sensitive about denominational lines; he has 
thought it lawful to seize truth for practical ends, 
without stopping to articulate it intoa system. He 
has believed in religion more than in theology. He 
has regarded all systematic theology, as crude and 
necessarily imperfect, since the materials for a true 
system are not yet within reach; he has regarded 
the Bible, not as a system of philosophy, for the for- 
mation of opinions, but a magazine of truths and 
motives for the formation of character and conduct. 
He has labored sincerely, earnestly, and always with 
the sound of the other world in his ear. Time is 
short. Men are dying. What is done must be done 
quickly. The Judge isatthe door. All things here 
are dim and partial. Only in the upper-home shall 
that which is in part be done away! 


If in this work, I please men I am very glad. If I dis- 
please, I cannot help it. I am glad if Arminians ac- 
cept my views—I am glad if Unitarians accept them 
—I am glad ifCalvanists accept them. I long for the 
sympathy of allearnest men in all sects, but cannot 
change my convictions to earn it. If in impetuous 
zeal lam uncharitable to other men’s convictions, 
they are not more sorry than I am afterwards—and 
I am willing to bear blame. That love which has 
redeemed my soul, I would fain bear as an atmos- 
phere—* Speaking the truth in love.” Everything 
that I am, or hope to be, is wrapped up in that 
Name, “which is above every name!” There is no 
flower in all the field that owes so much to the sun, 
as Ido to Jesus Christ. On that one theme I am 
sensitive. That name fires every feeling of my soul. 
To make it known—to drive all clouds from its clear 
divinity—to fill the earth with its praise and ado- 
ration, is the one great underlying impulse and 
principle of my life. And that feeling deliverers one 
from a multitude of frets and anxieties, 

“But with me it is a very small thing that I should 


be judged of you f ’ 
not m self, “but that 


COUNT DE MONTALEMBER?. 

This famous savant, statesman, orator, and Chris. 
tian is dead. Early in life he was associateg with 
the famous Abbé pk Lammenats, the pioneer of lib. 
eral Catholicism in France, when that wop 
thinker had gathered around him the elite of liter. 
ary men. With the Abbé Lacorpantr, another de. 
ciple of LaMMENAIS, he established a free sehoo} 
Paris, in which education was entirely se 
from religion. The authorities closed the schoo} and 
fined the teachers. When LaMMEnats had ceased j, 
sympathise with the Romish party, and his well 
known book, Paroles d’un Croyant, had been formy, 
ly condemned by the Pope Gregory Lacor. 
DAINE and DE MONTALEMBERT seceded from the 
“Avenir,” which they had ardently supporteg 
Slowly the world became aware that the staunch jp, 
eral was becoming ultramontane. In his place in the 
House of Peers, and since in the Corps Legislatit, he 
has sided always with the priestly party. Lacog. 
DAINE made his complete retractation of liberalisy 
in the same way. But the admiration of a fre 
press and other kindred institutions of a liber 
government for which MONTALEMBERT had the high. 
est feelings of respect, derived from his English 
mother, always placed him on the side of liberty, 
Thus he became a perfect anomaly although consist. 
ent with the opinions he had formed. His work, 
Monks of the West, isthe best known of his writings, 
Of late years, the feelings of other days seem to haye 
revived. He was among the warmest sympathisers 
of Pére HyacrnTHE, and joined, in September last, 
the Uatholic Society for Resisting Roman Aggression, 
of which Dr. Von D@LLInGER is the leading spirit, 
Count DE MONTALEMBERT always declared, latterly, 
that though a Catholic he was not popish. By which 
he protested against the present attitude of the pa. 
pacy, although he had voted for troops to be sent to 
Rome in aid of the Pontiff. From his death bed he 
wrote a letter advocating the liberal sentiments of 
the Bishop of Orleans. In the Chambers his great 
rival was Victor Hvueo, 

He was sixty years old at his death, and with him 
closes a famous episode in the history of free thought 
in France, when the three men now all departed, 
DE LAMMENAIS, LACORDAINE, and MONTALEMBERT?, 
struck the key-note whose reverberations are felt in 
the Vatican Council Hall to-day. 


—- 


PROCLAIMING NE UTRALI TY, 


After two days of bombardment Fort Sumter was 
evacuated on Saturday, April 13, 1861. Nota man 
was killed on either side. Precisely one month after, 
on May 13, 1861, Queen Vicrorta issued her Procla- 
mation of Neutrality. This was based on the simple 
act that “ hostilities” had “commenced between the 
Government of the United States and certain States 
styling themselves ‘ the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica.” No battle had been fought in the interval— 
no victory won by the secessionists—to show that 
they were strong, and that the war meant blood. 
Great Britain was at peace with the United States 
The British people had the same language, the same 
religion, and the same general interests as the people 
of the Republic. The Government of Great Britain 
had abolished slavery, and the British people had 
brought every possible influence to bear upon the 
people of the United States in favor of emancipation. 
The Vice-President of the Southern Confederacy, 
ALEXANDER H. Strepuens, had lately denounced se- 
cession as rebellion against the freest and most im- 
partial of governments, and as destined to involve 
the seceders in the direst consequences. The Declars- 
tions of Causes made by the seceding States, and the 
public utterances of their representative men, sll 
showed that it was the love of slavery and the fear 
of its limitation and ultimate extinction that ix 
spired their violent attempt at the disruption of the 
Union. Judging the British Government and the 
British people by their own acts, every moral cov: 
sideration favored the delay of their proclamation 
of neutrality, as some of their best and wisest states 
men entreated, until the “hostilities” which had 
“commenced” should, in their progress, better 
illustrate the real state of affairs as between the Gov- 
ernment and the seceders, and throw more light Up 
on the probable issue of the contest. All the 
complaint that we could reasonably make against 
the British Government in the matter of the Procl 
mation was on account of its precipitancy. It should 
have been delayed; but, as events proved, it could 
not have been delayed much longer, except on the 
high moral ground that Great Brifin could nevel 
recognize a power as entitled to belligerent rights 
which was struggying against a free government 
the nineteenth century of the Christian er, 
against the whole course of Christian civilization ff 
the establishment of such a hideous anomaly % * 
slaveholding and slavetrading Republic. This would 
have been a fitting sequel to that glorious act by 
which, one memorable morning, the rising sua 
new-born freedom toa million of our fellow cre 
tures in the Antilles. But it was not to be, and th? 
Alabama was to sail round the world to the disgra? 
of the nation of shopkeepers, who forced opium with 
a Christian ramrod down the throat of heath 
China. 

But we are in danger of reaching a deeper dep 
of infamy in our treatment of Cuba than Engls®4 


jeach member of this jury is personally, they could| Lord,” (1 Cor. &: 3, 4.) | 
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that the Alabama eluded the officers of justice, that 
these gentlemen intended to do their duty, and if: 
we sneer at this as a miserable subterfuge, she can 
int to Brock, to HALL, and Noks in the pulpit, to 
CoppEN, to Brieut, and Foster in Parliament, to 
Hoventon and ARGYLL in the lords, and, best of 
all, to * the common people” who knew where their 
interests lay in our terrible strife, and who stood as 
g rampart of rock between their Government and a 
treaty with the Confederacy as an independent na- 
tion. But here is Cuba at our very door. The slave- 
trading Spaniards have fattened on her, horde after 
horde, for generations. Not acentury ago we set the 
example of casting off a foreign yoke—only with far 
less provocation than the Cubans have suffered so 
long. We preserved slavery, and it nearly destroyed 
ys. But with a grander consistency they themselves 
ceased to oppress when they rose against their op- 
rs; and, as their Constitution shows, they es- 
used the cause of freedom in its widest scope— 
free labor, free schools, and free religion, And, to-day, 
although Spain has poured her soldiers by thousands 
upon the beautiful bleeding Island, and our Govern- 
ment—not ours in this—has let American-built gun- 
poats go forth against our struggling neighbors, they 
are still defying and resisting their foreign enemies 
with growing vigor and determination. They have 
a Constitution, a- Congress, a President, a Capital, 
an Army, and a Currency of their own; they make 
and enforce laws, they reach the coast, they receive 
supplies, they fight battles, they endure defeats, they 
win victories, they sead us envoys, they are recog- 
nized by other Republics, and they defy Spain. And 
we—we stand with our hands in our pockets, wait- 
ing, Yankee-like, for a chance to make some sort of 
atrade! What do we care for the Declaration of 
Independence, the Monroe Doctrine, moral consider- 
ations, or Christian sympathy ? 

What must Spain think of us? On June 17, 1861, 
between the fall of Sumter and the battle of Bull 
Run, she recognized the rebels as belligerents, and 
put the vessels of “all the Federal States of the Union 
and the Confederate States of the South” (thus taking 
the division of the Republic for granted) on an equal 
footing in her ports. She waited two months before 
recognizing the Confederacy, which was fighting for 
slavery; we wait two years before recognizing Cuba, 
which is fighting against Spain for freedom. Does 
Spain think that we are magnanimous or cowardly ? 
By her treatment of our citizens and our flag she ey- 
idently thinks she is dealing with a fish rather than 
aneagle. And yet we are “the freest people under 
the sun,” and “the greatest soldier of the age” is 
our President. 

We pray Congress not to ignore any longer self- 
evident facts, and, at the very least, and without de- 
lay, to declare the neutrality of the United States in 
the war which is waging between Cuba and Spain. 
If we help Spain any further, and become a party to 
any greater extent against the liberties of Cuba, we 
shall deserve, if we do not incur, the contempt ot 
the civilized world. 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


It is no secret that the Roman Catholic Church is 
utterly and irrevocably opposed to our common 
school system. We do not blame them for that. 
They have a perfect right to provide a better way. 
We only insist that they shall present their substi- 
tute openly, so that there can be no mistaking the 
issue, Then we shall be quite content to leave the 
result to the verdict of the American people. 


No doubt they honestly desire to do this. We 
expect to deserve their hearty thanks for assisting 
them to set their plan fairly before the people. 


For as yet modesty has prevented the ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders from unfolding it. Or they wait for 
“a more convenient season.” They do themselves 
and the people injustice. Their plan, which now 
for sometime they have been discussing in secret 
conclave, is so admirable that it will take time 
thoroughly to understand its character and appreci- 


ate its merits. We are not sworn to secrecy, and we 
Speak what we do know. 


The plan, then, which is now under consideration, 
and which awaits only some perfecting of details 
before it is officially promulgated, is this. It will 
be proposed that any private association may open 
& public school. Its doors shall be thrown open to 
the public, There shall be no conditions of admis- 
810n other than those which the Board of Education 
me Prescribe, Its teachers shall all be subject to 

© examination of the Board, and shall receive their 
Certificates from it. The schools shall be at all times 
“a to its visitation, and subject, within reasonable 

unds, to such regulations as it may enact. In the 
school hours proper, there shall be no religious teach- 
ing. But when the session is ended, the teachers 
a employ additional hours in giving such relig- 
—— as they see fit. Attendance on these 
ours shall not however be compulsory. Schol- 
a _— or not, at the option of their parents. 
cols, thus established, may draw the 
ann und an amount in proportion to the number 
a m actual attendance. Such, in its sub- 
Hal features, is the plan at no distant day to be 


Proposed as a compromise between the contending 
parties, 


The advantages of this scheme are manifest, It 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. — 


will involve the State in no additional expenditure. 


It will indeed save something, for the association 
will provide the rooms and the text-books, Secular 
instruction will be furnished at the expense of the 
State. It will be furnished under the direction of 
the State. At the same time, an opportunity will 
be afforded to the Church to instruct its own chil- 
dren in religious truth. Thus religious and secular 
instruction will go hand in hand. Protestantism 
and Romanism will live in peace. The lion and the 
lamb will lie down together, and a little child shall 
lead them. 

These advantages are so manifest that it is no won- 
der that the codperation of some of the more un- 
prejudiced Protestants is confidently counted on. 

But there are also some other advantages in this 
plan which are not so manifest to the public. These 
advantages have been carefully considered in the se- 
cret councils of the Holy Fathers. They must par- 
don us if, despite their modesty, we reveal these ad- 
vantages also. 

The Roman Catholic Church is served by a 
self-denying band of unmarried “ Brothers” and 
“Sisters.” Who more appropriate to under- 
take the education of the children of the Church ? 
It is intended to assign these “Brothers” and 
“Sisters” to the work of popular education. 
They are men and women of unquestionable culture. 
They will easily pass the examination of the Boards 
of Education. In many, if not most of the local 
boards of New York City, the majority is already 
Roman Catholic. These Boards will not be hard on 
the servants of their own Divine Mistress—their 
Mother Church. If now and then a candidate fails 
to pass examination, the Church, which is pre-emi- 
nent in the virtue of meekness, will know how grace- 
fully to yield. Another “sister” will be easily pro- 
vided. These “brothers” and “sisters” have al- 
ready with commendable zeal consecrated their all 
to the Church. Their salaries will not be their own. 
Unmarried, they have neitlder wives nor children to 
support. They live in the “homes” which the 
Church provides for them. The money which the 
State pays to them they will hand over to the Chureh. 
This money the Church purposes to employ reli- 
giously in the work of education. It will expend it 
in erecting or equipping fine school-houses. The 
salaries paid to Protestant teachers will barely sup- 
port them. There will be no surplus among the 
Protestants to expend in school-rooms and school 
apparatus. The Roman Catholic school-house will 
rival, in its adaptation to the ends of the Church, 
the Roman Catholic cathedral. That great class who 
are only Protestants because they are not Roman 
Catholics will be gathered into these schools. In a 
few years the State will be supporting with its funds 
the Roman Catholic Church, to educate in its creed 
the children of the Republic. 

This is the plan; these are the advantages, as they 
are seen by Roman Catholic eyes. Can it be possi- 
ble that Protestants will decline the feast thus skil- 
fully prepared for them? Could anything do more 
to prove the singular perversity of the Protestant 
community than the refusal to give its educational 
interests into the hands of that power, whose edu- 
cational efforts have been so brilliantly successful in 
France, in Italy, in Spain, and in the South Ameri- 
can Republics ? 

We may return to this theme again. Meanwhile, 
we beg our Roman Catholic brethren to unfold this 
plan, which they have done themselves the injustice 
to discuss only in secret. The American people need 
only to understand in order thoroughly to appreci- 
ate it. We beg leave to assure the Holy Fathers of 
our cordial codperation in making their benign pur- 
pose fully understood. 


BARBARIANS YET. 


“The truth is, from the time that the Indies fell into the hands 
of Spain, the affairs of that monarehy have been continually going 
backward. In America their settlements were carried on con- 
formably to that genius and to those maxims which prevailed in 
their government in Europe. No means of retaining their con- 
quests but by extirpating the people ; no schemes for the advance- 
ment of trade; no attempts at the reformation of abuse. . . . In 
government tyranny; in religion bigotry ; in trade monepoly.— 
EDMUND BURKE. 


One would think that in the progress of civiliza- 
tion Spain would have outgrown that scathing esti- 
mate of her character which heads this article. 
But, written a hundred years ago, these burning 
words of the peerless orator are not so hot as the 
fires of Spanish cruelty which are raging to-day in 
the neighboring island of Cuba. We do not assert 
that all the Spaniards are revengeful and ruthless— 
there are brave men and noble dames of Castilian 
blood—but that the savage element is yet so strong 
as te characterize the policy and practice of the 
nation. Last week, under the title of Barbarism 
Rejuvenescent, we commented on an epitome of Span- 
ish massacres furnished by Zhe Tribune. In the 
same paper of March 15, we find a long letter from 
a distinguished American citizen at Havana—Gen- 
eral Watson Wess, for thirty years the editor of 
The Courier and Inquirer, and lately the United 
States Minister at the Court of Brazil. General 


Wess, whose friendly relations to Secretary Fisx 
should be kept in mind, explains his motives as 
follows: 


“*T have not deemed it 
any communications from 


island for publication. 


ent hitherto to 


My reasons were two-fold. Withdrawn as I am, en- 
tirely, from public life and all political strife, I am un- 
willing to be mixed up with y questions or the dis- 
cussion of questions of public expediency; and then 
again, as an old-fashioned conservative Whig, and an 
equally conservative Republican, personally and politi- 
cally the friend of President Grant and Secretary Fisn, 
I was desirous of avoiding the semblance even of hos- 
tility to a policy which they have adopted in relation 
to the existing insurrection against the Spanish author- 
ity in Cuba. But these considerations have all van- 
ished before an imperative sense of duty, and a 
thorough conviction that the honor of our country, its 
presttye and the respect of the world, together with the 
safely of our citizens in this island, imperatively de- 
mand that the truth, and the whole truth, should be 
made known to the public, to Congress, and to the Ad- 
ministration, offend or damage whom it may.” 


Passing over his amusing account of the Captain- 
General's favorite, a brazen hotel runner, who, in 
the character of agent of the Associated Press, has 
supplied us with “ the news,” deceived Senator Sum- 
NER and assisted Secretary Fisu to shape our policy 
as he desired, we proceed to give General WExr’s 
account of Spanish atrocities : 


** The cruelties perpetrated upon the Cubans actually. 
exceed belief, and the cold blooded murders perpetrated 
daily on the island, and the indiscrifninate butcheries 
perpetrated by both Spanish soldiers and Spanish Vol- 
unteers upon defenseless women and children makes 
one’s blood boil with indignation at the recital of them. 
a in the eyes of the Spaniards to be a 

tor.” 


The General now gives a specific example : 


** A Cuban planter in the Central Department, who 
proclaimed his neutrality, and who worked fifty ne- 
groes, was visited by a small band of insurgents, who 
demanded some dinner. He promptly supplied them, 
well knowing they would help themselves if necessary. 
They then demanded a suit each of his clothing in store 
for his negroes, but telling him at the same time that 
they did not intend to meddle with the $10,000 in gold 
they knew to be in the house. He yielded, and gave 
them nine suits, each of which had his initials worked 
on the jacket. They departed, and on the same after- 
noon had a brush with a company of Spanish soldiers. 
One insurgent was killed and one taken prisoner. The 
Spanish officer in command inquired where the new 
clothing was procured, and being informed, marched 
his command to the planter’s house. The Cuban frank- 
ly admitted the facts, but pleaded that he acted under 
compulsion. He was asked the number of his family, 
he himself being a man of fifty. He answered, his 
aged father and mother and a female cousin of his own 
age. He was ordered to call them. He did so; and 
within five minutes they were ali shot! The junior offi- 
cer of the company reported the captain on his return 
to headquarters ; but there existed no authority whieh 
dared to punish him, even if the desire existed. To 
have punished a man for killing a Cuban family would 
at once have called down the vengeance of the Volun- 
teers.” 

General WEBB makes an estimate of the number 


of helpless Cubans murdered in cold blood, which, | 


for the sake of our common humanity, we are fain | 
to hope is greatly exaggerated : 


**T am told, on authority which I cannot doubt, that 
the scenes of barbarity which occur daily are abso- 
lutely incredible, except by the people of this Island. 
Cubans are shot down and killed, their families daily 
exterminated, without even the pretense of an excuse. 
Soldiers passing along amuse themselves by shooting all 
they meet; and the horrors daily perpetrated surpass 
belief. It is estimated that at least thirty thousand 
have thus been slaughtered without arms in their hands.” 


It is in this connection that a certain part of Gen- 
eral QuESADA’s report should be studied; and we 
should ask ourselves what we should do under simi- 
lar circumstances. This is the paragraph: 


‘“* Taking into consideration, then, the fact that these 
men (several hundreds of Spanish prisoners who had 
conspired to escape with most valuable information) 
had been pardoned under their promise of honor not 
again to take up arms against Cuba, and under the ex- 
press condition that each one wonld respond for all the 
others ; that they had already forfeited their oaths, and 
that they had been pardoned their lives @ second time ; 
that in vain at each step I had threatened VaLmasEpa, 
Letona, GoyENECHE, and others with reprisals that 
were never carried into effect, because my conscience 
was repugnant to the shedding of the blood of unarmed 
and beaten men; that cruelties and excesses of every 
kind succeeded each other in Havana, Puerto Principe, 
Bayamo, Santiago, and wherever Spanish domination 
extended; and, convinced that whatever I might do 
toward carrying on a regular war with an enemy so 
wanting in reason would amount to nothing, I commu- 
nicated to the President of the Republic my proposition 
that reprisals, so many times suspended, should be car- 
ried out, and that punishment be visited upon the con- 
spirators.”’ 

Congress should see that General Wess’s letter is 
laid before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
should take immediate action on one matter, at 
least, to which he refers; namely, the disgraceful 
fact that American citizens, some of whom have 
been murdered by the Spaniards, are compelled to 
look to the British flag for protection, the United 
States having no vessel of war at Havana. Mr. 
Purips, the late acting Consul at Santiago de Cuba, 
from whom we quoted last week, has been threat- 
ened by the Spaniards, has disavowed the despatch, 
and fled by the French steamer to Jamaica, We 
should have an adequate force in Cuban waters to 
protect our citizens from Spanish violence even al- 
though Mr. RoBeson ma indifferent to the na- 
tional honor and the grave responsibilities which 
his office involves, 

In justice to President Grant and Secretary Fisx 
we quote the following remarkable paragraph : 


‘*The President, during the lifetime of Gen. Raw- 
LINS, Was quite — accord to the Cubans belligerent 
rights, and so was Hamittron Fisu, until he was made 
to believe that the insurrection was ‘‘ crushed out;” 
and that although (as he said to me) we could have 

ted belligerent rights in July last, to do so now, 
when there are not one hundred Cubans banded together 
anywhere, with arms in their hands, was quite impossi- 
ble, because, notwithstanding our sympathy for them in 
their struggle, it would be unjustifiable. Now, then, 
when he learns that the Spaniards themselves admit a 
loss of 1,300 killed and wounded in their late defeat, 
and account for their disaster by the 


| old commandment. 


that | CATHARINE BEECHER’s name as that of 
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the insurrectionists numbered 6,000 well-armed com- 
batants; and when he learns, in addition, that Spanish 
authorities concede to the insurrectionists from 15,000 to 
20,000 fighting men actually in arms, and learns that 
since this insurrection a has landed 46, - 
000 regular troops on the island, without putting it down. 
I do not doubt but Mr. Fisn will be as anxious as any 
man inthe United States to have justice done to the 
Cubans.” 

All of which should receive prompt attention 
from Congress, the President, and the Cabinet, who 
should unite at once, as we urge in another column, 
for the sake of American honor and our common 
humanity, in Proclaiming Neutrality between the 
belligerents, 


Tuk Eteuta ComMANDMENT.—Two weeks ago, 
after considerable expostulation, we published the 
names of quite a number of papers in which we had 
found extracts from our columns without the proper 
and customary acknowledgment. Since then, we 
have suffered largely from the same sort of borrow- 
ing, and, in some cases, with aggravations. For 
example, The Reformed Church Messenger takes a 
charming story written for Toe Curistian Unton, 
Cripple Tom, suppresses the name of its author, Isa- 
BELLA GRANT MEREDITH, and prints it as if it were 
an original contribution; while it gives proper credit 
for the story which immediately follows. Does The 
Messenger take our stories in this way because he 
does not like us? If he can do this, being reformed, 
what would he do if he were unreformed? Where 
is LuTHER ? 

We are glad to see that The Index and The United 
Presbyterian reprint from our columns Mr. WILLIs- 
Ton’s brief but weighty argument for The Being of a 
God, but we are sorry to say that they do not credit 
it to Tue Curistran Unton. This however is not 
an index that these journals are united in a willful 
violation of the decalogue, for they may have found 
the article uncredited in the celumns of the original 
sinner—the Adam or the Eve who copied it with- 
out credit and led them into transgression. 

The New Covenant, a good looking contemporary, 
who does not believe in future punishment, has on 
the same page two articles— Wanted A Pastor and 
Church Behaviour—both from our columns and both 
unacknowledged. To be sure, our friend “ Laicus ” 
referred to us in his advertisement, but that does 
not free our contemporary from the obligation of an 
The New Covenant should re- 
deem us from the law that under grace we may be 
better. 

The Anti-Slavery Standard, which, after the official 
proclamation of the Fifteenth amendment, will drop 
the “anti-slavery,” and become simply The Stand- 
ard, a journal of Reform and Literature—takes Hope 
from our columns, as well it may. Hope, as is well- 
known, is one of the graces, and also the name of a 


neat translation of three pretty stanzas from SCHILLER 


which was made for Taz Curistran UNIon. 

The Christian Recorder, the organ of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, makes two quotations 
from one of Dr, Bacon’s articles on The Indians, and 
properly credits them, but on the same page has a 
longer extract from another of our contributions 
without credit. Don’t be ashamed, brother, to show 
that you put more than one good thing into one 
number of your paper from one number of ours. 

To all our contemporaries who are willing to give 
us credit for what they take from our columns, we 
have simply to say that they are welcome to what- 
ever they can use, and that the more frequently they 
borrow from us the better we shall be pleased. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We desire to ask special attention to the annou nce- 
ment made by.our publishers on the literary page. 
It ?s something unprecedented in the history of jour- 
nalism, that publishers should have the boldness to 
purchase a great national work of art such as MarR- 
SHALL’s “Household Engraving of WasHINeTON,” 
(a plate renowned throughout the whole world, 
ranked by critics among the great engravings of the 
masters, and heretofore held trom the possibility of 
popular circulation by the very high prices set upon 
its impressions), in order to-——give it away, 

Yet that is what Messrs. J. B. Forpv & Co. have 
done. They have purchased this grand plate, and 
offer to present to each new subscriber a fine impres- 
sion of the “ Marshall’s Household Washington,” on 
the very best plat¢-paper. 

The attractions of ‘fam Curistian Unton for the 
ensuing year will be made.no whit below but rather 
above the present average of the paper. We aim 
constantly to improve. Amongother admirable ele- 
ments of interest to be added, are a “ Household or 
Domestic Department under the care of Mrs. H. W. 
BEECHER, and a new serial story by Mrs. STOWE. 
The price of the paper hereafter will be Three Dol- 
lars, yearly. 

Canvassers are wanted in every es of the land. 
Many are already taking hold, induced at first by 
liberal terms and then by rapid success. Our friends 
will see that they have now @ better chance than 
ever to help us and to assist in spreading this paper 
everywhere. Present subscribers are invited to read 
the announcement also. There isa word there for 
every friend of Tue Curisttan UNION, 


EpucaTIoNAL.—To any of our readers who may 
be seeking a quiet, refined, and intelligent family in 
which to place one or two children, for temporary 
residence and instruction, hesitating to entrust them 
to the chances of a larger school, we can very warmly 
recommend a notice of the brief advertisement on 
our literary headed, “ Board, Parental Care, 
arfd Instruction.” We know the persons desiring to | 
undertake this charge and could cordially endorse 
them, even if they did not, as they do, give Miss 

Sponsor, 
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“Yes; Haroip Hanprapa agreed, and set off with 


HAROLD GODWINSON. 


BY LOUISA BOTH HENDRIKSON, 


Bother take it!” said Harry throwing his 
book down on the table, beside which he seated him- 
self with a discontented air. 

** Bother take what?” asked Mrs. Mixer, his mother, 
who sat by the window sewing. 

‘Oh, this poky, old history. A fellow can't have 
any peace uf his life; it’s just dates and hard names, not 
abit of fun. What's the good, any bow?” And Har- 
RY caught up the book and looked at the open window 
as if he wished very much to pitch it right out in the 
flower-bed. 

**T think I wouldn’t do that, Harry,” said his mother 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Come here and tell me what your lesson 
is about ?” 

**To-morrow’s lesson? I don't know exactly ; Isaw 
some dates, and you don't know, mother, how hard it 
is to remember those dates, when I don’t care a bit 
about the things.” 

** But you cared about King ALrrep when you were 
studying about him ?” 

‘** Yes, he was real jolly. Didn't he whip the Danes? 
And, then, all about his going about disguised, that was 
nice. But those old Danes have conquered the Eng- 
lish, and they will fight and nothing comes of it, and 
they are not going to have anything interesting.” 

** Who was the last king ?” 

‘“‘ Harpicanvte,” answered Harry, giving the book 
push. 

‘** Well, never mind about your lesson just now; you 
have plenty of time to le itin ; suppose you take 
your knife and make another silk-winder for me, and 
I will tell you about a brave king who lived long ago.” 

Harry thought this a very good exchange, and Mrs. 
began the story. 

‘* Haro_p Gopwinson is the name of the king I am 
going to tell you about. He was not born aking. His 
father was a great earl, whose name was Gopwin, and 
as, in olden times, when people had no settled sur- 
names, sons were distinguished by their father’s name, 
he was known as Haro_p Gopwixson, or Haroip the 
son of Gopwin.”’ 

‘**Then, if I had lived at that time, I might have been 
Harry Jounson?” asked Harry, laughing. 

Yes, for your father's name is Well, Haronp 
was a brave, noble man, handsome and bold, and though 
he was not a king’s son, all the people of his country 
wished him to be their king.” 

** Hadn't they a king ?” 

‘** Yes, but they did not like him. This country was 
wild—it was many years ago you remember—and the 
Danes used to come in their great ships and kill the 
people, and carry off everything they could take. In- 
stead of defending his people the king stayed at home, 
and told his beads, for he was a Roman Catholic, and 
spent all his time with monks who knew nothing about 
war. He had been brought up away from his own 
country, among a people who despised his countrymen, 
and he had learned to despise them also. He would not 
speak his native language, he dressed in foreign clothes, 
and he had brought over a great many priests and fa- 
vorites when he returned home. With them he spent 
all his time, and his real subjects could hardly see 
him.” 

** He wasn’t a bit like Atrrep,” said Harry. 

“Not a bit. He was just a worthless king. Now 
Earl Gopwin was very different. He was tall and 
powerful. Ifthe Danes came down on his lands he 
_ drove them back, I tell you, and when any trouble 
broke out among the people, it was he that settled all 
grievances and difficulties. He brought up his son 
HaRovp in the same brave way. Harowp learned from 
his father that he must love his country best of all, and 
that everything must be given up to its claims. Every 
year the king grew more careless and inore stupid, and 
every year Haro_p grew more brave and more fond of 
his country, so it was no wonder that the people said, 
‘Ab! if we only had a king like Harotp Gopwinsoy, 
the Danes would not dare to trouble us, and we would 
sleep in peace at night.’ 

“Now it happened that the king had no children, | 
and so the people thought to themselves, ‘ When the 
king dies, we will put Harocp in his place, and all will 
go well.’ But very near this country there lived aduke 
who was very anxioys to get it in his power. This 
duke was called Duke Wituiam. At first he thought 
that as soon as the king was dead, he would have the 
kingdom, and he got the king to promise to leave 
it to him. But after a while he found out how 
fond the people were of Haro.p, and he made up his 
mind that he must do something more. So he managed 
to get Harorp in his power, by false pretences, and 
forced Harotp to promise to help him in taking the 
country. As soon as Haro.p could escape, he did so, 
and he made up his mind that a promise forced from 
him while he was imprisoned was not a good promise, 
and that there would be no harm in breaking it, if ne- 
cessary. 

“*'Well, the king died, and the people all declared 
they would have Harorp for their king. He was 
crowned, and the people were very happy. ‘ Now,’ 
they said, ‘we havea man for a king. He will drive 
away the Danes, and we shall be a great nation.’ They 
did not stop to think that they were very rude, and that 
one man could not save a whole nation. 

Harotp had a wicked brother named Tostia, 
who had been banished out of the kingdom for a bad 
deed. When Tosrie¢ heard that Harotp was crowned, 
he was angry and sent word to Duke Wixu1amM that he 

was willing to fight against his brother. Duke Witt 
Was glad to hear this, and gave Tosric money. Then 
Tostie went to Haroty HaxbRADA King of N 
and persuaded him 
4 to join against Haretp Gopwin- 


| 
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many men to invade the country. He had many ships, 


ships. The front, or the prow, as we call it, of each 
ship was carved and painted to represent some monster. 


outspread. Along the sides of the ships were hung the 
shining shields of the men, so that the ships with dragon 
heads, seemed like real dragons with huge, bright scales 
along their sides. 

‘‘ How frightened the people were, when they saw 
these ships sailing up their harbors. The soldiers landed 
and marched on toward the capitol. But Harotp Gop- 
wixsox met them with his army. Before the battle he 
sent a messenger to his brotber Tostic, whom he asked 
to join him in taking care of their country, rather than 
to destroy it by war. Tosti¢ asked the messenger * what 
flanoip Gopwrxson would give to Harotp Harp- 
rapa?’ ‘Seven feet of English ground for a grave,’ an- 
swered the messenger, ‘or, perhaps more, since he is 
taller than most men,’ for Harotp Harprapa was very 
tall. ‘Ride back,’ answered Tostic, ‘and tell 
Gopwinson that I will not desert my ally.’ 

battle was fought—a terrible battle. Tosti 
and Harotp Harprapa lay dead on the field, and Har- 
oLp Gopwrnson rode back with his army. The victory 
was his, but he thought of his dead brother, and it was 
with a heavy heart that he turned homewards. Heavier 
still was his heart when a messenger met him, riding 
fast, bringing news that Duke Witt1Am had come to 
fight for the country. He hurgied his army on, to op- 
pose the duke. His army was tired ; his hope was half- 
lost; he knew that Duke Wittiam’s men were better 
armed than his, but he made up his mind to fight 
bravely for his country.” } 

‘« Was he beaten ?” 

‘Yes, Duke conquered the country. Har- 
otp died fighting nobly as he had lived nobly. His 
body could hardly be recognized, for it was so much 
wounded. The people hated Duke Wrtt1am when he 
became their king, as much as they had loved Harorp.” 

‘‘What a pity! Why couldn't he have conquered 
everybody and kept the kingdom ?” 

‘“‘T think I know, and after you have studied your 
history lesson, I will tell you, if you have not thought 
of a reason yourself.” 

Harry took the book and began to read. By-and- 
by, he looked up at his mother with a puzzled look. 
Then he read on farther, and, finally, 

‘* Why, mother!” said he, ‘‘ you have told me my 
history lesson for a story.” 

‘* Why, how can that be?” asked Mrs. Miter, “‘ you 
said your lesson would not be at all interesting, and you 
seemed to like the story.” 

‘* But it is just my lesson, all but the name of the 
good-for-nothing king—he was Epwarp the Confessor, 
and the country was England, and the duke was W11- 
1AM Of Normandy. That last battle you told me about 
was the battle of Hastings, and the date is 1056. I can 
remember it all.” 

** It is not quite safe to judge of a lesson before you 
study it, is it, Harry?” asked Mrs. Mixer, smiling. 

‘* Why no, mother, but then you put it in a more 
interesting way.” 

**T will tell you what I did, and I think you can do 
the same when you are studying. I tried to think of 
the people as real people with whom I was becoming 
acquainted, and then the history becomes a story. 
Have you thought of the reason why Haroip was de- 
feated ?” 

** The history says that the English were much ruder 
than the Normans, so I suppose the Normans knew 
better how to fight.” 

‘“* That is it ; you see, no matter how much we wish 
to conquer, if we are not entirely fitted for a struggle 
we cannot succeed. That is one reason why I wish my 
little boy to learn his lessons, and learn also to over- 
come his laziness, for he will have some battles to fight, 
and I do not wish him to be beaten.” 

“*T was lazy at first, and I let the lesson beat me; I 
see, mother, that was my own fault. I might have 
helped that, but I don’t believe Harotp was to blame. 
Now I shall try to beat my arithmetic lesson, which I 
do dislike.” 

And Harry went steadily to work. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Miss Mirrorn's Reiciovus Views.—Somewhat crude 
and often astray, Miss Mirrorp’s comments on reli 
gions are always suggestive and often instructive. 
Here are some from many worth consideration : 


_ Cuvrcn Partizs.—How much damage the two par- 
ties, high and low, are doing to the Church by ieee 
contests! In the midst of them, freedom of concience 
take deep root; but it 

evuus to see the est 
uses of the basest passions. 


RELIGION AND Epvcation.—I am convinced that all 
education should be based upon religion; but it seems 
to me that religious ction is rather aided than im- 
peded by being accomPRnied by other means of culti- 
vating the intellect and the affections. Rich people do 
not confine all education to religious instructions : 
and I don’t think that poor ones should be restricted to 
that only. For instance there is a school in Reading, 
one of the old-fashioned endowments, where children 
were clothed, fed, and taught, and where they used to 
take in turn the house-work, the cooking, the laundry ; 
to do plain work; to make and cut out their own linen 
and clothes; and, in short, to be trained into excellent 
servants. _ Well! since the town has become so Pusey- 
ite that the different churches are open almost all day 
for different services, these children are taken in pro- 
cession to the different churches four times every day 
—four times—interrupting all their avocations, and en- 
tirely putting a stop to their needlework. 


and Tosti¢ joined him, and they.sailed away for Har- 
oLp Gopwinson’s country. You should have seen those 


Some of them had dragons, some eagles, with wings 


pea of conscience which I claim for myself; and 
not merely because you have been trained, in an antag- 
onism of sects, to dwell upon differences amongst 
Christians, whilst I have looked chiefly to the great 
accordances; but because, with us, Roman Catholics 
are almost universally persons of ancient family and a 
very high breeding, accustomed to a certain high tone 
of manners and morals—as if, in days of persecution, 
it was needful for them to be better than their neigh- 
bors. You can hardly imagine how finely this tells in 
a great north country house, for example, with the 
chapel and chaplain, and the regularity of the family 
worship—so apart from ostentation, that it is, as much 
as it can be, concealed from Protestant guests. You, 
on the other band, see none but the least cultivated and 
the poorest; and, I suppose, as a rule, thet the Irish 
Catholic priest is very inferior to the accomplished 
men, trained at Prior Park or Ascot and then sent to a 
foreign college, whom we see in England. 

Dr. Newman.—As a rule, Puseyism is a mere transi- 
tion state for the many fine intellects who have pussed 
through it. Dr. Pusey himself appears to me a very 
ordinary man. The great light was Newman. Ido 
not know him, and probably never shall; but 1 know 
one trait of his character whilst still at Oxford which 
struck me much. It happened that a distamt connec- 
tion of my mother’s, the eldest son of a chaplain in the 
navy, was seized with a violent fancy to go to Oxford. 
He was a plodding lad of Greek and metres—with sin- 
gular good conduct, but no shining talents—likely to 

et on by classical knowledge as a tutor or professor. 
There was a large family, and little money ; and his 
father told him at once, ‘‘ Frank, I cannot afford the 
necessary allowance.” ‘‘ Just give me a little to begin 
with, father,” returned Frank, “and I will get on as 
my betters have done before me, by teaching others, 
while learning myself.” His school-master being sure 
that he could and would do this, Frank was sent to 
Oxford, taking, amongst other recommendations, let- 
ters from me, in which I openly told this design. One 
of my Jetters was to an old friend of Mr. Newman’s, to 
whom he showed it ; and, when next 1 saw Frank, be 
told me—somewhat to my alarm (for it was in the very 
height of the controversy)—that he owed to me the 
kind notice of that great scholar. ‘‘I breakfast with 
him once a week,” quoth Frank, ‘‘and he ives me 
the best advice possible.” ‘* What about?” I inquir- 
ed. ‘* Every thing,” returned Franx—‘ the classics, 
history, mathematics, general literature. He thinks 
me in danger of overworking myself at Greek”—he, 
such a scholar!—‘‘and tells me to diversify my reading, 
totake exercise, and to get as much practical knuwledge 
and cheerful society as I can. He questioned me about 
SHAKESPEARE'sS poetry, and the prose writers after 
Lord Bacon. In short, he talks to me of every sort of 
subject, except what is called Tractarianism, and that 
he bas never mentioned.” Now this seemed to me 
most honorable. Here were a mind and heart plastic 
in his hand to mould as he liked; but doubtless he saw 
that it would have been bad for the poor boy’s pros- 
pects, and abstained. 


Prsryism.—-Mrs. likes bim [an unnamed Trac- 
tician] nene the better for remaining a Puseyite ; be- 
cause all the honest and earnest and reall y clever men 
of that school go immediately to Rome; Puseyism be- 
ing nothing more nor less than popery in black and 
white—without the poetry, without the painting, with- 
out the music, without the architecture--without the 
exquisite beauty which wins the imagination in the an- 
cient faith. For my own part, I hold too firmly to the 
true Protestant doctrine (which so many Protestafits 
forget) of freedom of liberty of 
conscience—for others as well as myself—-ever to be- 
come a Roman Catholic ; but I have many friends of 
that persuasion. My favorite young friend is a Cath- 
olic convert, and I can quite understand the process: 
what I do not understand is the claiming for the Church 
of England all tbat is repudiated in the Church of 
Rome. In Reading we have a clergyman who, when- 
ever he can, gets around bim seven assistants, and prac- 
tices all the forms and ceremonies of the mass, without 
any of the prestige: and every now and then one meets 
in society billious-looking young men, with coats as 
long as my gown, doucereuz, mielleuz, and 
nothing of being real Jesuits but the igstruction an 
the knowledge of human nature by which that society 
is commonly distinguished. The Anglicans, as they 
call themselves, have commonly a large female follow- 
ing; and, indeed, of nothing is one more aghamed 
than the way in which single women, old and young, 
run after curates. Living within thirty miles of Ox- 
ford, and the sons of all one’s acquaintances belonging 
to that university, I have of course seen much of them, 
and have observed that, from Dr. Newman downward, 
all men of any intellect have either quietly drawn back 
from their peculiar tenets or have gone over to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 


Tne Sexes 1x Cotteces.—There seems to be no 
doubt that, in regard to the demeanor of the students, 
mixed colleges are under no disadvantage. More than 
this is often claimed—that the female influence is 
necessarily refining. But this depends upon other 
things. Nothing is more healthy for a young man at 
the critical age than the society of cultivated ladies, 
We do not say as much for that of school-girls. 
It is only by constant watchfulness that the intercourse 
of school-girls and boys can be kept from downright 
rudeness. . . . Intellectually, we should pass a 
different judgment. Girls, as students, are quick 
faithful, and intelligent; but they have loose habits of 
thought, and are prone to be mere book-students. It 
is an unmixed good for them to be brought in contact 
with the closer habits of reasoning of the boys, while 
their perfect knowledge of their lessons serves to stim- 
ulate theirrivals. Nor is there much danger of the in- 
fluence being the other way, and each sex acquiring 
the bad habits of the other; foreach recognizes the 
other's points of superiority, and the women especially 
feel that it is mainly from this masculine quality of 
= the long suprémacy of the male sex has ted. 
—Nation, 


An Apt says that th 
used to have in the East a kind of rapier with a sh 
twisted like a cork-screw. The weapon would slide 
easily into the sheath, and, upon being withdrawn, 
would spring out perfectly straight. In short, flexible 
as an American politician. 


Hien Tarirr ror Prorgctiox.—A young man was 
—_ — Pittsburg, the other day, for kissing a girl 
es 


Fasnion vs. Homan Lirg.—A distinguished En 
physician of forty years’ standing said that he 
of children to be 

rougbt to an untimely ve by going with their 
arms and legs naked. A Paris physician of note says 
that 20,000 children of that city have gone to death 
during the last thirty years a sacrifice to the absurd 
custom of exposing the limbs. Not only infants, but 
girls up to the age of ten cr twelve are sent out in the 
coldest weather with no thicker covering for their | 
than that which they wear in summer.— Good Health. 


RomanismM ix Enoianp.—I pening 
y| Beeun Betow.—The New Y 
—_ from your —_ training, will bea little shock- | describing the scene in the Gold oom tecen the tate 
my allowing exactly the same! fall in gold, says: ‘‘ It could not but strike the observer 
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that, had his Satanic majesty the i : Gy 
the blers in that he could not of 
punishment than to provide just such a sny Wor 
them in his domains, and keep them at their wen {or 


Sovyp THEoLtocy.—A naught Ww 
mother that God would not kine bis 
will.” ‘Why do you think he will?” she rey 
‘**’Cause that’s what's he’s for.”—John Neale. 


Ecce Mysetr.—The higher a position 
woman attains by genius or virtue, the keener the 
with which their personal history is seized upon. 
dragged to light. So universal is this prurient teu” 
the natural consequence has ensued. Every map ta 
bas gained a local notoriety rushes before ‘the h 
with his personal affairs. One is forced to pa : 
that the machinery of government, instead of bein 
designed for the transaction of public business, ~ 
meant to give opportunity to third-rate men to rn 
themselves into public notice.—7ridune, Pert 


Lay Activity.—A pastor in Illinois 
donation visit,” eighty-nine dozen a 


Gop’s Dectsion.—When God settled the solitary j 
families. he decided the question of the relation of 1. 
sexes. While brothers and sisters continue to be bom, 
it will be safest and best that men and women sho); 
be associated in all the affairs of life. They need ex 
other. Not that either is superior to the other. = 
are not so much wiser than women, nor women 7 
much nobler than men; it is only that they wer 
originally meant to live together, and it is several tho, 
sand or several hundred thousand years too late to in, 
prove that arrangement. Men are bad enough, » 
doubt; but, as Aunt Catog remarks in Dred, * Dey, 
enuff sight. better dan nuffin.” On the other hani 
women are often weak and silly, and that delightfy 
shrew, Mrs. Poysegr, is finally obliged to admit, in Adin 
Bede, *‘ I'm not denyin’ that women are foolish: (oj 
Almighty made them to match the men.”—7., W. Hip 
ginson, in Woman's Journal. 


How it Strrvck THE Cuirp.--Little four-year.jj 
Besste went tochurch. ‘O mother!” said she, whe 
she came home, ‘‘I've heard sueh a smart minister’ 
He stamped, and pounded, and made such a noise ; an 
then he got so mad he shook his fists at the folks, anj 
there wasn't anybody dared to go up and fight him.” 


Tne Two Wixes.—“ We turn,” says the Lider! 
Christian, *‘from Mr. philosophy » 
from darkness and death. To us it is cheerlessnegs ap) 
despair. There is no orthodox view with which we ar 
acquainted which is not richer and more satisfactory 
to us than this. We have no ny whatever wit) 
the raising of the new Athenian altar to the unknow 
god, and with that obscuration of the Christ which tlhe 
act implies and necessitates. Jesus, to us, is the 
Revealer of the Father; the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. We believe he was what he said he was, an 
what the Scriptures indisputably declare him to have 
been, Son of God and Son of Man, Master and Lor, 
the Head of the Church, and Saviour of the world.” 
And yet this same journal insists that the orthodor 
a as widely among themselves as do the Units 


EmBarrassine.—‘* Won't you let me kiss you, little 
one ?” asked a gentleman of the beautiful daughter of 
a beautiful mother, as he was taking leave of her in 
the cars. ‘** Wouldn’t you rather kiss mother?” was 
the arch reply. 


A New Romisa Arcument.—Professor Ersermass, 
of Mayence, has observed, ‘‘ A thoroughly ignorant 
Pope may very well be infallible, for God has before 
now pointed out the right road by the mouth of 4 
speaking ass.” 

** Drum Eccrestastic.”—The Scotch pulpit is a pul: 
pit; itis no platform for airy pyrotechnics—it is 

pet for heavy cannonading. The minister is mil- 
itant and cled in panoply war-proof. The preaching 
air is martial; the tones are trumpet-like ; the texts are 
battle charges ; the sermons are charged with hot shot, 
and the whole service is an-onslaught on the powers of 
darkness.—Ezchange. . 

But sometimes the congregations are sleepy. Is it 
because the minister is voz et preterea nihil / 


THE MERRY HOUR. 


Conspicvous Stwpriciry.—Ata grand ball at Rome, 
McCLELLAN was the guest of honor, but appeared in plai2 
evening dress. Among the brilliant crowd of cardinals, 
princes, and ambassadors, the plain retiring American 
quite lost. On entering the room the Cardinal Minister 
ANTONELLI, inquired where he was. Some one pointed out 
the undecorated hero, whereupon the Premier replied in #2 
elegant double entendre, est bien distingue.”’ 


Wnuat Mientr Have Bren.—Lord was 
day walking with a friend when a boy threw a stone which 
hit the chief justice on the hat. He remarked to his friené, 
“if that had hit mein the back I should never bare bee? 
an upright judge again.” 

A Conprtion or man named Hoo 
was tried for sheep-stealing before Judge Bacos, and whe2 
asked what he had to say why sentence of death should 2” 
be passed on him, ventured to claim relationship to his lor 
ship. “That may be,” said the Judge, “but Hogg is 20 
Bacon till it is hung.” 


To the Editor of THe CuRIsTIAN UNION: | 
The first article in your Merry Hour in last weeks 


issuc is wrong; the facts are as follows: 

In the beginning of the last century, the Rev. Zacuss! 
Boyp, Professor of Divinity in the College of Glasgo¥, lef 
by will £30,000 to the college, on condition, that the Senatus 
should print his metrical Version of the Bible. 

The manuscript was in due time sent in and 
but the effusions of good ZACHARY'’S muse was found to be 
so ludicrously vile that the idea of printing such s tres* 
of the sacred volume was scuuted—but in a matter ¥ 
so large a bequest was at issue, as it was desirable that the 
whole of the Senatus snould concur in the decision come ™ 
and the Professor of Humanity was out of tow2, 
meeting was held on his return. 

The conditions of the will were again read, and - 
shrewd gentleman moved that the bequest, with its cond 
tions, should be accepted—they were required, it ™ 
true, to print the work—but there was nothing said abo 
publishing it. Of course, by printing one copy, they *"" 
secure the £30,000, and they could keep that copy * 
library. 

His motion was agreed to, a printing press was set UP © 
the college, a committee appointed to watch the progt’® of. 
the work and to see that noduplicate sheets were throw? 
When it was finished, a bookbinder was brought into te 
college, and the strange work was bound and shelved ia 
library among the other folios, 3 

But, a9 it was open to the students, a verse now and 
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other then, appeared in the papers, to the great scandal of 
— the Scriptures. The book was, therefore, withdrawn, though 


ae itis preserved among the archives of the college. I have 
secn several extracts; videlicit ? 
tis “Phere was man called Job, 
<8 he Lived in the town of Uz. | 
aaked He had a gude gift o’ the gab 
The like can happen us. 


“ Job’s wife unto Job did say, 
Curse God and die. 
Job unto his wife did say 
No, you jaud, not I.” 
[From Punch, London.|} 
Trve.—A thorough holiday for aman of business 
ought not to be marked in his caJendar as a Red Letter-day, 


but as an Unread Letter-day. 
THE EDDICATION LEAGUE. 
[ am a British parient, my quiver musters six, 
My eddication’s nuffin’, or—as I pronounce it—nix. 
I'ma hindependent voter, and was never thought a fool, 
Nor ever will I be “ compulsed” to send my kids to school. 


Thank goodness, I my brains with reading never can fatigue, 
Bat still I've heerd talking of this Eddication League. 
And, for a roarin’ Radical, it does sound rayther odd, 4 
When told to eddicate his brats, or else be sent to quod. 


My wife she goes to Chapel—at the step I kindly wink: 
Spouts at Teetotal meetings, and I bags her share o’ drink. 
That's my philosophy—but now with tyranny I'll grapple, 
Afore some Edification League ‘ compulses” me to chapel 


My hinfants, whom the parsons all denounce as heathens utter, 
] find get on most wonderfully in their native gatter. 

The elder boys are sharp as nai's, and often prigs a wipe, 
Which, turned to baccy, I serenely puts into my pipe. 


If this goes on much longer, it'll be as bad as France, 

and I'll get up a counter League for General Ignorance. 

When in my family circle I send round the pipes and pewter, 
Ain't that their eddication’? Ain't their Pa their Private Tutor? 


I stands for Magna Charta : and I disapprove of schools. 

How would the heavy swells get on, if no one dared be fools? 

Where would the Church and State be, where the Army and the 
Navy, 

Ifev'ry fool amongst ’em was obliged to cry “ peccavi ?” 


Be warned in time, my horators, quite far enough you've gone. 
And, for this Eddication League, just don’t you try it on; 

Or many myrters bold like me—Pas of the Period— 

Rather than send their kids to school, will live and die in quod. 


THE NEW GREAT EASTERN. 


ScexnE—Private Dining Room. The ARCHTRISKOP OF 
Syra is being entertained and interviewed. 

Dean Stanley. 1 am delighted to see your Grace here. 
(Passes some Greek wine to the Archiishop.) 

Archbishop (knowingly, in most modern Greek). "2 
vo Gavav. ‘Ixavyet O.cardu. Tloprodpue. (The Guests 
drink Greek wine out of compliment to their visitor.) 

Evor. After luncheon a few friends are going to pre- 
sent you with an address on belalf of the Engiish 
Church, It’s the same sort of idea as the Provincial 
Mayors and Mayoresses giving that present the other 
— the KING OF THE BELGIANS in the name of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Purchas (from Brighton, on his knees). Will 
your Holiness permit me to kiss the hem of your robe? 
(ls permitted, and carefully examines it. Asde to him- 
wif.) My! Whata beauty! I'll get my congregation 
tosubscribe for a suit of dittos like this for me. (7Zakes 
amental photograph of the material and eut. Aloud :) 
I thank your Holiness in the name of the English 
Branch of the Catholic Church. 

Dean Stanley (laughing). Branch! Yes, Mr. Porcnas, 
it strikes me that you've rather lately been, as the 
have it,“ Up atree.” (70 the ARCHBISHOP OF 
Syra.) May I assist your Grace to a little more? The 


DELTA. 


undercut ? 

_ Archbishop of Syra. "lov dpe 
Ma nepuirred doxdop moprep ivored og Oe 
s0nr, 


Dean Stanley. Q Tayuiag! I mean, here, waiter, the 
tankard to his Grace. 

Dean Alferd (after dinner). Permit me, in honor of 
our distinguished visitor, to propose a toast. My Lords 
and Gentlemen, let us drink the bealth of “ LIDDELL 
and Scorr.” (Drunk with three times three.) 


Dean Stanley (finishing his speech). 1 congratulate 


, Rome, the Archbishop on being the nearest approach to the 
in plaia High Priest of Apollo that I have ever, as yet, had the 
ardinals, leasure of meeting. I regret that my esteemed friend, 
an O08 RD LYTTON, is not here to tell us something about 
the Pythoness. 
mie _, Bishep of London. She was in my diocese. That is, 
am if the Zoological Gardens is in my diocese. (Makes a 
ed note of it ; in order to send a“ suffragan” to look after 
‘Guests (sedately). Order! Chair! 

which Dean Stanley. Never mind Dr. Jackson, Gentlemen 
Suppose _he has a right to come out strongly at a 
8 ’ London Dinner,” being himself an Ordinary. La h- 
been ter d ry ug 
ave » during which the Bishop, in his nervousness, pours 

—y Sherry over his apron, and wonders what his wife 
d Hoos r say to him when he gets home.) 1 welcome the 
ave OF SyRaA—or d propos of Apollo, let us 
the AncnBisHop oF Lyra. (Looks towards his 
ot al tothe n Grace, who bows and smiles affably thenceforth 
his : end of the sitting at intervals of three minutes.) , 1 
rg is n0 see by his pleased countenance he doesn’t understand 


word I am saying —(Hear! Hear! Archbi 
wes violently) —but IT am delighted that he should be 
| hs ong Us at this little dinner, because it shows that 
week's — is something in common between the Two 
urches. Gentlemen, whatever else we may or may 


hot do, we must dine ; and 
; and Iam proud to represent on 
this occasion what Hscuyius calls the 
Senatus "EAAjvev orparde : 
that is, “The host , 
od, e of the Greeks.” M , Bishops 
ee and Gentlemen, let us drink his i 
treatis Ed yap tor’ : 
or whert that, in his 
hat the own modern Greek tongue,— 
come 'H @ woAAe 
another "Avdocoa avi ve. 
‘Im ‘ex ‘ex ippap. 
ort LAD join tn Chorus to the great astonishment of the 
sa we ISHOP OF SyYRA, who is quite overcome at 
with a well-known toast in his 
| Arehhs ge. 
yy would [ Ff Syra. Midpevde, Yin dp dva ivired— 
jn thelt ard went into the history of here- 
the the last thirteen hundred years, 
et up justification of the Greek Church, and an ez- 


into Srom ARCHBISHOP or Y 
ance ORK and the disappear- 
the WB his ewn les under the table. 


chp did not visit Evans's in the even- 
wares might have done 80, and been none the 
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The Household. 


REVELATIONS IN MY FRIEND'S 
PANTRY. 


The mistakes of those just commencing to exercise 
their skillin the culinary art, as well as the awkwardness 
and lack of genius displayed by many ladies who have had 
years of experience in housekeeping, is sometimes really 
amusing 28 well as distressing. 

And in nothing is this lack of genius, for we can apply 
to it no less name, se often exhibited asin the management 
of flour. 

The waste of this article in some families seems amply 
sufficient to feed one additional mouth, to say nothing of 
the discomfort that disorder and untidiness in any of the 
habits of home-life produce. 

Not many years since, I went to assist a lady, who had the 
reputation with many of being a good housekeeper, in 
making the cake and pastry for a grand entertainment. As 
one of the preliminary steps, the pie-crust pan was produced 
to begin operations. Buta terrible condition of this neves- 
sary article met our eyesin the shape of huge, dark lumps 
of something half covered in flour. 

The servant noticing the blank dismay that was, no doubt, 
visible in my looks, at the mass, made an apology by saying 
**that the lady of the house had left some of the dough from 
two batches of pie-crust in with the flour she had used in 
working it, and she ‘ guessed’ she should try and soak it 
up in some water some way, and use it for some plain pies !”’ 

I didn’t feel just then that I should relish particularly 
any of those plain pies made from the contents of that pan, 
though I am very fond of some kinds of “ plain pies.”’ 

It didn’¢ accord with the servaut’s ideas of good housekeep- 
ing either. So the pie-crust pan was set one side, and I in- 
quired for the bread-bowl to use in its place. A nice large 
wooden bowl, that 1 knew they possessed, was, after some 
hesitation, produced from the upper shelf of the pantry. I 
didn’t wonder that poor BripcEet looked as though she 
wished I had not come to help in pastry making for the party, 
as she reached down from its height this capacious dish. 
When its contents were revealed, a full quart of dry, hard 
dough and flour from the last bread-making was displayed in 
hillocks all over the sides of the bow] so stiff and dry that 
they utterly refused to give up their hold forany moderate 
amount of scraping. 

When they were fairly dislodged, at last, there was enough 
for one good Joaf of bread, a large one too, to be thrown 
away, for they had not so much as a chicken to eat it, beside 
the loss of an hour, and I can’t say what amount of patience 
before the dishes necessary were in waiting order. This is 
no fiction or highly wrought story, but a veritable occur- 
rence with hardly the “ half told.” 

I suppose there are, perhaps, very many among our “‘ good 
housekeepers” whose parlors, and ‘“‘company fix,” are 
always nice, who might sit for this picture, however, and 
have it called a “complete likeness.’ My friend, whose 
pantry often gave such sad revealings, was unusually intelli- 
gent, well educated, and in many things evinced good 
‘* common-sense”’ as well as strong intellect. 

Is not such carelessness in only the one article of flour 
enough to keep a poor husband always poor, though he be 
ever so industrious and saving himself? 

But setting aside the waste, in such carelessness, the health 
of the family is more intimately connected with good cook 
ing, not rich, than most imagine. 

Wives and housekeepers should know, because they under- 
stand the science of the matter, whether they are placing on 
the table healthful food, or condiments and mixtures that are 
sowing the seeds of disease and suffering in those depend- 
ant upon their ‘‘daily food,” what they eat each day, for 
strength and vigor. 

When ‘ woman’s rights” are firmly established, we most 
fervently pray that as a necessary accompaniment of every 
brides ‘‘ trousseau” shall be the full “ right” toa thorough 
knowledge of ‘‘Good Housekeeping,” and a heart to prac- 
tise so that good bread and pastry shall be the rule, not the 
exception, in her home, | | 

Castleton, Vermont. 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


Sattine Roaps.—The reports from London. seem 
quite favorable to the practice of sprinkling macadamized 
roads with a solution of salt and chloride of calcium, to lay 
the dust. The proportions are, to one gallon of water one 
pound of common salt and one pound of chloride of calcium. 
When the water is poured on, these salts speedily dissolve. 
The effect of the solution, sprinkled upon macadamized 


roads, is to harden the surface, so ‘that even after it is dry, 


dust is not easily formed upon it. This is proved to be cor- 
rect, for the roads wear much longer. In New York, an 
abundant supply of salt for this purpose might be found on 
both sides of thgcity. Tosave the expense of chlorides, 
the streets might be flushed with salt water, which would 
remove noxious accumulations. It is proposed to add chlo- 
ride of calcium to the sea-water on account of its hygrosco- 
pic properties. 

StgaMIne Woop.—M. has presented to the 
Academy of Sciences a very able communication on the desic- 
cation of different kinds of wood by steam. He states that 
steam raised to 482 degrees, Fahrenheit, is capable of taking 
up @ considerable quantity of water. Several kinds of wood, 
in peices about 8 inches long and half an inch wide, were 
submitted to a current of steam at 7} pounds pressure to the 
square inch, but which was afterwards raised to 482 degrees. 
The wood was exposed thus for two hours. It was weighed 
before exposure to the steam, and afterwards put into close- 
stopped bottles till cool. The samples were then weighed 
again, and showed a considerable loss of weight, which in- 
creased with the augmented temperature of the steam. For 
elm and oak, the decrease in weight was one-half, for walnut 
two-fifths, and pine one-third. The woods underwent a 
change of color as the heat was rising from 395 to 442 de- 
grees, and showed a kind of tar formed in the wood by the 
process, which was found to have a preserving effect on the 
wood. The wood thus heated resisted fracture, the fibres 
being drawn together. Maple and pine treated in the steam 
at & temperature of 487 degrces, were rendered far more val- 


nable for musical instruments than th 


Musovtak Powzr or tux Horsz.—The speed at 
which # horse will pull to the best advantage is about four 


‘miles per hour, or say, 370 feet per minute. Nine hundred 


pounds lifted at this rate give 900x370 — 333,000 foot pounds 
per minute. The power ofa horse when he pulls over a 
fixed pulley, and thus lifts a weight vertically, at the rate of 
a steady walk, is equivalent to ninety pounds so lifted. 


Dietetic.—For the prevention and cure of certain 
diseases traceable to dietetic errors, Dr. LANKESTER adds to 
common table salt (chloride of sodium), small proportions of 
phosphate of lime, chloride of potassium, sulphates of potash 
and soda, and still smaller, of magnesia and iron salts. The 
object of the inventor will be understood by stating that 
consumption, scrofula, and softening of the bones are sup- 
posed to result from deficiency of phosphate of lime and 
other salts; scurvy, from the absence of potash; and ner- 
vous disorders for the want of iron in the blood. This plan 
of guarding against human ills generally by a single condi- 
ment, reminds one of the early attempts to drive off disease, 
before a proper diagnosis, by administering a compound of 
numerous medicinal roots, in the hope that at least one of 
ther would meet the case and prove an antidote; while all 
the remaining ingredients, finding their services not required, 
would reserve their force and quietly withdraw from the 
contest, or at least produce no pernicious cect upon the 
patient. 

Unpertaxers Bewarse!—A foreign contemporary 
announces a discovery by which graveyards will become 
superfluous: At the decease of an individual, the body is 
plunged into a liquid, and in about five years the individual 
is turned into stone! The secret of the petrefaction is known 
ouly to the discoverer. He says that ina thousand years’ 
time, if persons will only preserve their relatives and friends 
they will be able to build houses with them, and thus live in 
residences surrounded by their ancestors.” 


Soap.—The readiest way to find whether soap will 
injure the delicate skin of women or children is to test it 


‘| with the tongue. Good soap, in which the caustic alkali is 


neutralized by thorough combination with the fat, will not 
have a sharp taste. The soap used in medicine, and the 
transparent soaps, are neutral and good. Many toilet soaps, 
and especially the imitation marbled castile soap, so abun- 
dant in the trade, contain too much free alkali. They have 
not been thoroughly boiled, and are very sharp. Do not use 
them on delicate skins. 


—Professor Rossier submitted a few weeks since 
some average samples of the tin ore of San Jacinto, Califor- 
nia, to the celebrated mineralogist Dr. F. A. Gunrua, of 
Philadelphia. The percentage of metallic tin derived by 
him from the ore is 13.37—twice as much as the usual work- 
ing ores of the tin mines of Cornwall. The black mineral in 
the ore is tourmaline, containing boracie acid, and the 
brownish red is cassiterite. 


—Two miles north of the Sand Spring road, and fifty 
miles east of. Virginia and Gold Hill, there is an immense 
and apparently inexhaustible deposit of pure soda. Itis free 
from all earthy matter, and consists of 80 per cent. soda. It 
is in a defined mass like a quartz ledge. A shaft has been 
sunk beside it to the depth of 50 fect, from the bottom o 
which a drift has been made 25 feet into the vein or deposit 
of soda without getting through it. This discovery shows 
how little the mineral resources of the country are yet de- 
veloped. 


—In these days of bad and dear gas, a few scientific 
details on the snbject are valuable. Dr. LETHEBY argues 
that 20 grains of sulphurshould not be left in the gas, which 
is the maximum fixed by the British Parliament. He pro- 
poses, as the most effective mode of purifying gas, this 
treatment: 1. With ammoniacal liquor. 2. With hydrated 
oxide of iron. 3. With dry lime. As the iron will have 
removed the sulphurated hydrogen, the refuse lime will not 
be offensive, while it will effectually remove the carbonic 
acid. This system of purification will redace the sulphur to 
10 or 12 grains per one hundred cubic feet. 


— The following is a German recipe for coating wood 
with a substance as hard as stone: Forty parts of chalk, fifty 
of-resin, and four of linseed oil, melted together; to this 
should be added one part of oxide of copper, and afterward one 
part of sulphuric acid. This lastingredient must be added 
carefully. The mixture, while hot, is applied with a brush. 


— Herr Zivrcn, a German chemist, has made some 
experiments upon the influence of water upon zinc. As 
cisterns are frequently lined with this metal his researches 
are very imporfant. He found that water kept in zine ves- 
sels dissolves zinc in proportion to the time it remains in 
contact with the surface, and to the amount of chlorides 
(common salt, &c.) contained in the water. Water boiled 
in a zine vessel, and containing zine already, absorbs more 
zine and precipitates none. This chemist found the amount 
of the metal in one instance, the water baving been kept for 
a considerable time in a zine reservior, to be as high as 
1.0104 grammes to the litre, or nearly fifteen grains to the 
quart. A much smaller quantity would be very injurious, 
if the water were used for drinking or cooking. It is there- 
fore recommended to coat such reserviors with good oil- 
paint, containing, not litharge, white lead, or zinc-white, 
but iron-ocbre or asphaltum. 


— The following is the latest discovery in Photo- 
graphy. The light intende enough to make photographs 
are: 1. Sun and daylight. 2. The electric light. 3. The 
magnesium light. 4. The lime-light produced by the hydro- 
oxygen blowpipe. 5. The light produced by the burning of 
a cylinder of carbonate of magnesia mixed with titanic acid. 


—In view of a rise in paper it is satisfactory to 
know that Herr KIRcHer, in Cannstadt, Wurtemberg, has 
invented a new printing ink, which is said to excel all other 
kinds at present in use. The essential part of the discovery 
is that, by a pecuiiar process, the ink can be completely 
removed from the surface of the paper, at a cost of half a 
dollar (one gulden) for every hundred pounds of printed 
paper, and the material is then ready for use again. Tho 
inventor has already applied for a patent. 


— The Manufacturer and Builder inform us that 
most of the salad oils now brought into the market are made 
of cotton-seed oil, refined and bleached. Among all the 
subsitutes for the genuine olive-oil, none is better than cot- 
ton-seed, since we are able to zet it fresh; while the genuine 
olive-oil often shows, from its age, a beginning, at least, of 
rancidity. This cotton-seed oil resembles linseed-oil in its 
drying properties, and makes, consequently, a better oil for 
painters than for lubricating machinery. Boiled with lith- 
arge, it yields an excellent drying oil. Extensive manufac- 
tories are now being crected, and the demand is already 
enormous. The crude oil is used to make soap, to grease 
wool, etc. 

— Philosophical experiments demonstrate that blue 
and violet rays possess scarcely any heat, orange and red 
rays the greatest. There are some invisible rays less refran- 
gible than the red, and others more refrangible than the 
violet, 


» 


Horticultural. 


FOREST TREES. 

— The raising of the common red cedar for cultiva- 
tion has been successfully attempted at the West. This 
tree may be raised from the seeds, but the best and the safest 
way is to procure young plants and set them in rows run- 
ning east and west. The rows should be two feet apart and 
the young plants not less than six or eight inches apart ia 
the rows. A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer recom- 
mends that a beard fence be placed on the south side of the 
row very close to it, so as to shelter the young plants from 
the sun. It is even well that this fence should lean slightly 
to the north so as to render the shade more complete. The 
plants are left thus for two years, care enough being taken 
of them to prevent an accumulation of rubbish. They are 
then sect in rows four feet apart, with an equal distance 
between the plants, when they will grow with such cultiva- 
tion-as suffices for a crop of corn. This writer has had per- 
fect success in raising many specimens of evergreens in this 
method, and mentions an instance where a row of red cedars 
is planted along the west side ofa fine maple grove. The 
prevailing westerly winds scatter tho seeds under the shade 
of the maples, and the result is that a beautiful growth of 
young cedars is springing up all through the grove. It is 
always safe to follow nature in matters of this sort, and the 
example quoted shows that the common deciduous trees of 
our forests grow readily and naturally under a dense shade, 
and in the mellow forest soil. It would seem that some 
such plan as this would be the most desirable for any one 
who wishes to start a nursery of cedars. 


— Cnrya Asters have always been popular flowers 
in this country, and in fact all over the world, but the speci- 
mens which we remember in country gardens a few years ago 
have well-nigh disappeared and are succeeded by improved 
varieties of almost every form and color. These improve- 
ments are due chiefly to German florists who have trought 
the flower to its present perfection. Asters should not be 
planted in this latitude before the middle of April, as they 
do not endure excessive heat. Sow the seed in open bor- 
ders in a light sandy loam, well pulverized. When the 
plants are from one to two inches high they should be trans- 
planted on a cloudy or wet day, and placed in beds as may be 
desired, the dwarf varieties from six to eight inches apart 
and the taller kinds from twelve to fifteen inches. The soil 
should be deeply dug, and enriched with rotted manure; and 
during the dry weather of summer it is well to mulch the 
ground with short grass, or old manure, and water freely. 


— Tne HeEmtooxk is highly recommended as a hedge 
plant, and has in some cases practically demonstrated its 
good qualities. Mr. I, M. AERSTSEN, of Germantown, Pa., 
has a very beautiful hedge ofthis plant which was started 
fifteen years ago. The idea that the hemlock cannot be 
kept down to proper dimensions for hedging is an eroneous 
one, for almost any tree can be dwarfed for a number of 
years by pruning in summer, just after the young growth 
appears. The hedge must be trimmed with sloping sides so 
that the light can more readily penetrate every part. By 
this means it will be thick at the bottom, which will not be 
the case if sides and tops are cut square. The roots of the 
hemlock are especially sensitive to heat or dryness, aad care 
must be taken to protectthem. With such care they will 
bear enenpestabien as well as most plants. 


— Ertwanegr & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, New York, will send any of the following Cata- 
logues prepaid on\the receipt of postage stamps, as follows: 
Nos. 1 and 2, ten cants each; No. 3, five cents; No. 4, free. 
No. 1—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits; 
No. 2—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c.; No. 3—A Catalogue of 
Dablias, Verbenas, Petunias, and Select new Green-house 
and Bedding Plants, published every Spring; No. 4—A 
Wholesale Catalogue, or Trade List. These Catalogues 
are handsomely printed, and two of them, Nos. 1 and 2, are 
plentifully illustrated. Packages of small articles, not less 
in amount than $3, at retail prices, will be sent free by mail. 


— Tae Appre Crop of Orleans county, New York, 
for the past year, is stated at 218,911 barrels, valued at 
$592,000. Niagara connty shipped about the same quantity, 
and it is estimated that the other counties bordeiing Lake 
Ontario were not behind their neighbors. It is safe to esti- 
mate the aggregate receipts for apples in Orleans, Niagara, 
Monroe, and Wayne counties at $2,000,000. This does not 
look like a failure of the crop in that vicinity. An instance 
is related where 102 apples filled a barrel, and the grower of 
the barrel-full received $2,000 for his crop. 


— Compost Heaps should be broken up and turned 
over as soon as the frost is sufficien'ly thawed out. Break 
up all lumps and throw out all rubbish as far qs possible. If 
decomposition is not far enough advanced add a sprinkling 
of fish guano, stable manure, or even liquid manure. This 
will assist the fermectation. The droppings of poultry and 
pigeons makes excellent manure and should be saved under 
cover until used. 


— A Mecuantc in Massachusetts has had great suc- 
cess in cultivating garden vegetables. Half an acre of peas 
gave 78 bushels (in pod of course) at $1.90 per bushel, or 
$148.20. Sweet corn amounted to $70 from half an acre. 
Two hundred hills of pole beans gave $50. Over $300 were 
received in less than three months. The work was done out 
of shop hours. 


— AND Canppaces, when cultivated for 
early use, are sown in hot-beds, On their first appearance 
above ground they must be carefully guarded from the 
attacks of insects. If any signs of {insects appear sprinkle 
asbes and plaster liberally over the ground and among the 
plants. 


— Rares or Postage for seeds, plants, cuttings, etc., 
are very low in order to encourage horticulturists to obtain 
the best varietics at the least possible cost. Two cents for 
every four ounces or fraction thereof is the present rate. No 
packages received weighing more than four pounds. 

— Tue Laxe Snore Grape’Growers held their an- 
nual meeting at Northeast, where the full exhibition will this 
year be held. Mr. I. E. MoTTIBE was elected President. Not- 
withstanding the failure of the grape crop for two seasoas, 
the membcrs of the association are by no means discouraged 
in regard to the future. ws 

— Geneva, N. Y., probably ranks next to Rochester 
in the nursery business. It has eighteen large establish- 
ments, with well drained grounds and every convenience for 
the suecessful propagation of all kinds of nursery stock. 

— Woop Asus are useful and almost indispensable 
in the garden. Unleached: are the best, but leached are 
good for many purposes,” Seatter them freely sbeut the 
beds and borders. 
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